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1938 District Convention 


CS 


Dit 
— Ntsteict 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan - 
Pacific-Northwest a ae 


Western Canada - - 


Minnesota-Dakotas_ - 


Montana ‘ee ee ae 


Louisiana-Mississipp1 
Rocky Mountain - - - - - 
(Host Club—Denver, Colo.) 
New York - - - - - - - 
Utah-Idaho- - - - - - - 

(Host Club—Twin Falls, Idabo) 
West Virginia - - - - - 


Illinois-Eastern lowa - - - 


(Host Club—North Shore, Chicago) 


New England - - - - - - 

(Host Club—W orcester, Mass.) 
femme se 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime - - 
Alabama SS eet, ae 


Pennsylvania ea seca hath ce (2 


' 
' 
' 
' 


Kentucky-Tennessee 
Nebraska-lowa - - - - - 
Florida - - - - +--+. -« 
Michigan - - - - - - - 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas - - 
New Jersey- - - - - - - 
Southwest - - - - - - - 


Texas-Oklahoma - - - - - 


Cepek - © = - © - + 
Georgia- - - - - -- - 
Carolinas - - - - - = - 
NE eee 
California-Nevada - - - - 


Mace 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Tacoma, Washington - 
Hibbing, Minnesota - 
Hibbing, Minnesota - 
a ee 
Greenville, Mississippi 


Estes Park, Colorado - 


Albany - - - - - - 


Sun Valley, Ketchum, Idaho 


Parkersburg - - - - 


Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Bretton Woods, New Har 


French Lick - - - - 
Kingston, Ontario - - 
Mobile - - - - - - 
Johnstown - - - - 
Knoxville, Tennessee - 
Cedar Rapids, lowa_ - 
Sarasota - - - - - 
Ann Arbor - - - - 
Kansas City, Missouri - 
Trenton - - - - - 
Flagstaff, Arizona - - 
Ardmore, Oklahoma _ - 
Roanoke, Virginia - - 


Valdosta «=< - = « - 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Cincinmati- - - - - 


Santa Monica, California 


Oct. 
Oct. 


. 11-13 
. 11-13 
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Is Your Name Here? 


4 ELOW are listed the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of 


years, completed manuscript histories of each of these families.. If your surname is listed you should have your manu- 


We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to you and your kinsmen. 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES ONLY $2.00 EACH 




















Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and 

HISTORICAL study of the iamily from ear- 

liest times. It records the origin and growth 

of the family in Europe; its place among the 

y gentry there; its part in the early settlement 

f and subsequent history of America, including 

service in the Revolutionary War; and its 

achievements and leading representatives in 

this country. The derivation and meaning of 

the name are traced; recurrent family traits 

are brought out; genealogical data are set forth. A valuable bibli- 

, ography is included, as well as the authoritative description of a 
family coat of arms. 

Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on paper of enduring 
quality and bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, 
it is suitably designed for filing among your family records or other 
important documents. 

‘ith each order we will send “The Romance of Coats of 

W 
Arms”, an illustrated, informative publication prepared by the Bu- 
reau. If your order arrives promptly we will also include, at no 
extra cost, our specially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35¢ per 
copy). It measures 17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to 
record the names of your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. 

The following is our latest revised list. The coupon, with $2.00 
(no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by return mail. 
Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional money-back guaranty. 
Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.75; any three for $5.00. 
Send for yours today. Mepia ResearcH Bureau, Dept. 448, 1110 
F St., Washington, D.C. 

‘ ‘ * 
Look Also for Your Mother's and Grandmothers’ Maiden Names 

Rean(e) sridge Ch li . 
ee a 
Abrah e' 'BK 1as 
Aeranemts) Beardsley Brigham Cheney -Chaney esitely — pn 
Ackley Beatty Beate hed pro ad Dalton Eldridge Garviaok 

- pose : aris 
Adam(s) Beaumont Britton Childs) Dane oe a 
Adkins pears te? pprittain Chisholm Yanforth ae ai Gey . 
ec rock Choate Sllswor Gaylor 
} atte) oe Sarin Cash «9, Elmore-Elmer G(e)ary-Gerry 
Al th eckley rooks Christy Darli Ely G 
a Beckwith Broughton Church 7 (orang Emerson Geer-Gter 
Alden Redford sro(u) wer Churchill Darrow Emer: George 
Aldrich pees oar Clarke heer os Engle Gerard-Garard 
Alexander deecher Brownell Clay Dav nglish 4 
Alford Beer (s) Browning Clayton Daviess "Davie Erskine Giobonted” 
Iger Belcher Brownlee Cle(a)veland = pavid(s) Gibbon(s) 
Allen-Allan Bell Bruce Clement (s) Davidson Erwin Gibbs 
Allison Benedict Re Clemens Yavile)s Estabrook(s) Gibson 
a ee Od ee 
Ambrose ay ‘or 

. 3enson-Bensen Buck Clifton Everett-Everitt 
Anderson Bentley “no = Cline Dean te) Ewing albert 
Andrew (s) penton os — Decker (t) Fairchild Gile(s) -Gyles 
Angsidy — erken Persia Pocmie) See DEMO Farley-Fatrley Gi 
Anthony 4 . De! Farn(h) 

Berry Buel (1) ‘arn(h)am Gillespie 
pe ree Berryman Bufington Cochrane) ly Farrell Gillette 
Ascher ie a ge sd dy prota teon es an. 

rc ) ° ; ) 
Armitage Betts penare Coftey- Coffee De a Fawcett Gilli(es” 
Armstrong pee vere OO Co mo voe- Fell Gil(l)man 
Arndt eve y- Co())bura Vv Fenn 31 
atom Bickford — Colby — Fenten ieee 
Ashby Bien (s) burch Col(e)man Dexter Fern(e)-Fearn Girard 
Ash(e) IER a Collier Ferrell Glascott 
Ashley Billings Burgess Dick(e) Glasgow 
Ashton Bingham Burke Collins Dickens Ferris Glass 
Atherton Birch Burnett Cols(t)on Dickins Field Gleason 
Atkins Bird Burnham Colton Dickey Finch Glen(n) 
‘Atkinson Bishop Burns Colvin Dickinson Fin(d)ley Glover 
Atwell-Atwill Bissell Burr Colwell Diehl Fin(d)lay Goddard 
Atwo a -_ peek: Burrill Compton Dicg(e)s Finney Geanay 

Du : i ; 

prose slackman Burroughs vs = Dill Fisher bred iN 

tell Blackwell urt Cone-Coan Dillon Fisk (e) Goodman 
Ayer(s)-Ayres Blain(e) Surton pe Dim(m)ick Fitzgerald == Goodrich 
Babcock Blair Bus Conklin(g) Dinsmore Fitzpatrick FH ew 
Bachte) Blake Bushnell snowing Dixon-Dickson Flagg pn Solgy 

Blakely Butler ~onn (e) ‘lem (m) i 3 
nol Blakeslee Butterfield Connolly Poaate) Fletcher _ coms 
Bagley Blanchard Butt (s) Connelly odge lint Gough 
Bailey-Bayley Blend Buxton Connor-Conner Dodson-Dotsor F! Gould 
Baird ledsoe Byer(s) Conrad De Flower (s) Grace 

’ . onovan 

a 

oh Biount-Blunt C&dy-Cade Cooley Detugherty Foo oe 
Ballinger —-Blue-Blew Cahill Co(crmbs ughty, Forbes Gray_Grey 
Ball Boardman Cain(e) Coon(s) Douglas (s) : 
Searratt Boggs Caldwell Cooper Dow ror(e)man pst dg 
fangs Bolton Calhoun Corbett Dowd-Doud _ Forrest Greenwood 
ln — a ee al 

rber onham a 

Barbour Bonner Calvert Cornwell oyle nora Forster Gregory 
Barclay Bon(n)ey Cameron Cosby Drake Fowler Griffin 

Barkley Booker Campbell Cottrell Dra AN : Griffith 

ard Boonte) Campie) Courtney Drummond ates s Grew) 
Barker Cousins Drury-Drewry Frank(e) Grimes-Grymes 
Barlow Booth (e) Canfield Cowell DuBois Franklin Griswold 
— Bosste) Caraech Ger Dut riiracer,  _Grous-Grostse 
arnes = srover 

Bostwick Car(e)y aig Duke(s) Fred (e)rick 
ao Boswell Cari(e)ton Crane-Crain Duncan Freeman pita i 
Barnum Bosworth Carlisle Crawford m French Grub(b)e 
Barr Bourne Carne (s) Crenshaw Dunlap-DunlopFritz-Fritts Guest 

ear Carney Crew(s) junn (e) Frost Guild 
| ime Bower(s) Carpenter Crocker pesates Aired Gurney 

“arr rockett utton ulton + 

Barrow(s) Bowe (s Carrington Cromwell Duval(l) Furman eee 
Barry —— Carroll srosby Dre Gas e Hackett 
Bartholomew Parson yer jaines Tadl 
Bartlett mores pa dnl mb Cros{s)man Eames a Hager“Haeger 
Barton Boyer-B -artwright Crouch Earl(e) Gale Ha 
Bass(e) ma“ arver Crowder Farl(e)y Gallow H alg (b) 
Bassett Bracken Crowell ag Gallup-Gallop Haines 
Battencor’ Bradhey® —o—S Se 
—" bras Culbertson _ Gard(i)ner  "aley 
Battle(s) Branch 

auer Brand Imer: en 
Baxter Bran (d)t C amber (ain Cumminig)s 
Bay less- Branson Cha Cunningham 

Bayliss Bray Cc a Curry- “Currie 
Beach- Beech rewer Chandler 
Beal(e)-Beall Brewster Chapin Cushing 
Be(a)man Chapman Cushman 








Tall Huber 
Hallett Hubert 
Halley Hudson 
Halliday Huff 
Halloc Itughes- Hewes 
Halstefa)d Hull 
Ham(m) flume (s) 
Ham (m)el Humphrey(s) 
Hamill Humphries 
Hamilton Hunt 
Hamtin Hunter 
Hammond Huntington 
Hampton Huntley 
Hancock Hurd 
Hand Hurlbu(rit 
Hank(s) Hurst 
Hankefs) Hussey 
Hankin(s) Huston 
Han(d)ley Hutchin(g)s 
Hanna (h) Hutchi(n)son 
Hanson utton 
Hardin Hyatt-Hiatt 
Harden Hyde 
Harding Hynes 
Hardy-Hardie Ingall(s) 
Hare Ingersoll 
Harcrave(s) Ingra(ha)m 
Harlan Ireland 
Harlow Irvin(ed 
Harmon Irvt 
Harman tving 
Harper Irwin 
Harrington Isaac(s) 
Harris Jackman 
Harrison Jack(s) 
Hart Jackson 
Hartley Jacob(s) 
Hartshorale) ya (c)ques 
Ne James 
farvey 
Jamison 
Srey Jam(ijeson 
Haskins Janes 
Hastings Jarvis 
Tatch Jeff (e)ries 
Hatcher Jeffery(s) 
Hatfield Jeffrey (s) 
Hathaway Jenkins 
Hatton Jenks-Jenckes 
Haviland Jennings 
Hawes Jewell 
Hawkins Jewett 
Hawk(s) John(s) 
Hawley Johnson 
Hawthorne Jones 
Hayden Jordan 
Hayes-Hay(s) Joy 
Haynes Joyce 
Hayward Judd 
Hlaywood Julian 
Haz(z)ard Kaiser 
Head K (e)iser 
Heald Kane-Kain(e) 
Ileal(eby Kay(e) 
eard Kearney 
Hearn(e) Keating 
Heath Keen (e) 
Heaton a 
e 
core ha Keller-Kellar 
Henderson eit (eiy 
Hendrick(s) Kelsey” 
Hendrix 
Henkel-Henkle Rented 
Henry Kemper 
Hensley Kendall 
ferbert Kendrick 
ferman Kennard 
ferndon Kennedy 
lerrick Kenn(eiy 
fer(r)ing Kent 
Herrington Kern(s) 
fer(r)on T 
Tess(e) etcham 
fewitt-Hewett Ketchum 
fewlett-Hulett Key(e)s 
libbard Key (e) 
lickey Keyser 
Tickman iddey 
ticks Kilpatrick 
liggins im 
lildreth Kimble 
{illiard Kincaid 
lillman King 
Tith(s) Kingsbu'y 
filton Kinney 
fin(c) kley aa 
Tind(s) Kir 
Tine (s) Kirklan 
linkle Kirkpatsiek 
finman Kitchen 
fitchcock line 
lite-Hight Knapp 
loag- Hoge Knight 
Hoagland Knott 
Toar(e) Knowles 
lobart Knowlton 
Tobbs Knox 
lobson Kolb 
lodge (s) Kuhn(s) 
Todgson yle 
loffman Lac(e)y 
lore Ladd 
Holbrook Lake 
Tolcomb(e) Lamb 
Tolden Lambert 
Holland Lamont 
foll(e)y Lancaster 
folliday Landis-Landes 
ollingeworth Lane 
ollis 
ollister Lan(¢)don 
olloway Langford 
olmes Lankford 
olt Langley 
Tood Lanier 
{ooker Latham 
looper Lathrop 
loover > hadamaiad 
Topkins aw 
opper i 
orn(e) awson 
aener Lawton 
Leach-Leech 
cokiata) eat Levitt 
otchkiss 
Tough Lefe(b) sre 
Toughton Leigh-Lea 
use land 
Touston Len(n)ox 
Howard Le(o)nard 
owe Leslie-Lesley 
lowe(s)-How Lewis 
towland Lill(e)y-Lillie 
Towlett Lincoln 
Toyt-Hoit Lind fe) 
Tubbard Lindsay 
Tubbell Lindsey 





For $9.50 you can have an authentic, hand-painted 
COAT OF ARMS of any family listed. Our heraldic 
artists emblazon each Coat of Arms to order, on 
porchment paper size 11 by 14 inches. (Use coupon.! 


Linn(e) McMillen 
Linton McNair 
Lippincott MeNeil (1) 
Little-Littoll \eQueen 
Livingston McSweeney 
Liewellya Mead(e) 
Liljoyd Mellen-Mellon 
Lockie) Melvin 
Lockhart Merc(i)er 
Lockwood Meredith 
Lodge Merrill 
— Merriman 
Ang Merritt 
Loomis Metcalf(e) 
or Mever(s) 
pee Michel(1) 
sovejoy Middleton 
Ste a Miles-Myles 
aise! Millard 
Low(e) Miller 
peed Milligan 
. ¥ oie Milliken 
u — Mills 
Luce-l a Miner- Minor 
lade y Mitchel (1) 
Lumley-Lemle “Sromet 
var et 
Mo conte 
L yle (s)-Lisle yy, nroe 
Lyman Montague 
Lyne a Montgomery 
” cat ) Moody 
yo d 
M(a)cClintock oo - 
Mi(a)cCorkle  yro(ojre 
M(a)cDonald . 
M(a)cDouzall — 
M(a)cFarland Morey 
Miaje Farlaneys,, organ 
ie ia Morley 
areay a Morrill-Morrel 
alcKay Morris 
ao Morrison 
alcle Morrow 
M(a)cLeod Morse 
M(a)cMahon Mortimer 
M(a)cMillan Morton 
M(a)cMurray Mos(e)ley 
M(a)cNab(b) Moss(e) 


M(a)cNamara Mott 


> ste 
M(a)cPherson fowr(ely 
M(a)cRae creuel 
Macy-Mac(i)e Munson 
Mad(d)ock Monson 
Maddox Murdock 
Magee Murdoch 
Magill Murphy 
Maguire Murray 
Mallett(e) sree 
Malone 
Melesey 





lartridge 
Tate 
Pat(t)erson 
Pat(tjon 
Vatten 
Patrick 
Vaul 
Paxton 
layne 


Peak (e)-Peek 
Pearce-Pearse 


Pennington 
Pep(p)er 
Vercival 
Verkins 
lerrin(e) 
lerry 
eters 
leterson 
letersen 
Vet (tit 
Vetty 
helps 
Thillips 
l'ickens 
Vickering 
lierce 
Vierson 
Vike 
l'inkerton 
Viper 
rit(timan 
Vitt(s) 
IPlace 


Plummer 
I'lunkett 
Voindexter 
Volk 
Pollard 
Vollock 
Vomeroy 
Pond-Pound 
Vool(e) 
Poor(e) 
Pope 
Porter 
Posey 

Post 
Votter 
Votts 
l'owell 
Vower(s) 
I’ratt 
I’rentice 


Rii(tichey Springer 
Rittenhouse Squire(s) 
Ritter Stafford 
Rivers Stanford 
Roach-Noche Stantey 
Robbin(s) Stanton 

Robin(s) Staples 
Roberts Stapleton 
Robertson Stark(e) 
Robinson Starks 
Nockwell Starkey 
Rodgers Starr 
Rodman Stauffer 
Roe Steam(s) 
Rogers Stebbins 
Nollins Steel(e) 
Rook (e)-Rooke Steen 
Rollo Sterling 
hose Stetson 
Ross Stevens 
Rossiter Stephens 
Rowan Stevenson 
Rowe Stephenson 

Stewart 

Rowell Stickney 
Rowland Stiles-Styles 
Nowley Stillman 
Royal dl) Stil(i)well 
Rucecles Stim(p)son 
Rush Stinson 
Russ Stockton 
Russel (1) Stoddard 
Rust Stokes 
Rutherford Stone 
Rutter Storer 
Ryan Storle)y 
Ryder Storm 
Sabin Stouffer 
Sackett Stout 

Sage Stover 

St. John Stowell 
Salisbury Strange 
Salter Stratton 
Sam(p)son Street 
Sanborn Streeter 
Sanderson Strickland 
Sanford Strong 
Sarcent Stroud 
Sa(u)nders Stryker 
Savage Stuart 
Sawyer Stubbs 
Saxton Stump(e) 


Sayre-Saver(s) Sturgis-Sturge 
Scarb( 0 )rough Sullivan 
Schaef ifier Summer(s) 


Schafifher Sumner 
Schenic)k Sutherland 
Se(h)ofield Sutton 
Schneider Swain-Swayne 
Schultz Sween(e)y 
Rchumacher —— 

wet 
Sears wift 

Seelle)y Rrivester 
Selden-Seldon op 
Sellers Taceart 
— Talbot (t) 


Taliaferro 


ard 
son 7: Tescott 
Markham Naylor Preston s well Sewell attlteen 
Mark(s) Neal (e)-Neil() Price pave anner 
Marsh Needham Prince Bhatitie Tate-Tait 
Marshall Neel(e)y Hringle ppd ag Taylor 
Marston Neff Pritchard Shari (e) Teague 
Martin Nelson Pritchett poly Temple 
Marvin Nesbit -Nisbet Proctor- Procter + sd Sha: Tennant 
Mason Neville ’ryor-Prior Gutataner’ Tennie)v 
Massey-Massie Nevins rm ‘Sheffield Terrell-Terrill 
Masters Newcomb Purcell-Pursel) cheidon Terry 
Masterson Newell Purdy Shelton Tharp(e) 
Mather Newkirk Vutnam Shep(p)ard Thatcher 
Mat(t)hews Newman Quackenbush Abd | Thayer 
Maxwell Newton Quick Sheridan Thomas 
May Nicholas Quigley Sherma Thom (e)- 
Mayer Nichol(1)s Quinin) Shicldts) homs 
Mayhew abana Radcliff(e) Shipley Thom(p)son 
Maynard ickerso’ ae Shirley Thorn(e) 
Mayo Nightingale Rainey Shoemaker | Thornton 
McAdam(s) —‘Niles Ralston Short Thorp(e) 
McAllister hen Ramsey Sim(m)onds Thurston 
McCall Ramsay Sim(m)ons Tibbet(t)s 
McCart(h)y Noel “Nowell rand Sim(m)s Tiffany 
McClain olan Randall Simenson Tilley 
McClellan(d) Norman Randolph Simpson Tillman 
McCloud ‘orris ankin Sinclair Titus 
McClure North Ransom Singleton odd 
McCormick Norton Ranson Skinner Tomlinson 
McCormack rerwoed Ratcliff(e) Slack Tom(p)kins 
McCoy voves Rathbu(r)n Slade y 
McCue Nun‘n) Rawlin(g)s Slater Tower (s) 
McCune Nye Rawson Slocum ‘owne 
cEwen O'Brien ay Small Townsend 
McCurdy O'Bryan = =Raymond Smart Trac(e)y 
McDaniel(s) Odell Red(d)ing Smith Traver(s) 
McDonough Osden eed Snead- Sneeq Travis 
MeDowell ag Rees (e) -Reece ell sees 
McElroy Reeve (s) 
McG(hjee Olmste(a)d ~—-Reid-Read Shoderass Trowbridge 
McGill — emick Snewdes 
McGinnis eynolds fochee 
McGowan Osborn (e) Rhodes Ey Turn abull 
McGuire Fc u Rhoad(e)s Tu 
McHu ice Tutt je- “Tuthill 
— "ace ised Som (mervile Die le 
McIntyre Page-Paige Richards pe = rrell 
Metntire Pain(e) Richardson = Pane’ son-Tison 
McKe Painter Ricker Spark(s) Underhill 
McKinley A a Riddle-Riddel) Spa(u)iding — Underwood 
McKinney Parker Rider Spear(s) -Speet ppton 
MeKenn (e)y Parkhurst Ridg(e)way Spence Urqubart 
cl ain Parkinson = Riggs Spencer Usher 
McLane arki(s) Riley Spicer Vail-Vale 
McLaughlin Parke(s) Ring Spier (s) Valentine 
McLellan Parmelee Ripley Spooner Van Bie)uren 
McMaster(s) pe one Ri(t)chie Sprague Van D(e)usen 
arsons 


Van Dyke 


Van Hornte)> 
Varney 
Vaugh(a)o 
Vernon 
Waddell 
Wade 
Wadsworth 
Wag(e)ner 

Wag(g)ones 
Wainwright 
Waite) 
Wakefield 
Waldo 
Waldron 
Wales 


Walter(s) 
Walton 
Ward 

bs sg 


Me arte Id 
Waring 
Warner 
Warren 
Warwick 
Washburn (e) 
Washington 
Waterhouse 
Waterman 
Watson 
Watters 
Watt(s) 
Wayne 
Weaver 
Webb 
Webibier 
Webster 
Week(e)s 
Weir 
Welch- Welsh 
Wellman 
Wells 

Velton 
Wendel (}) 
Wentworth 
Wesley 
West 
Wes(t)cott 
Weston 
Wetmore 
Whalilicy 
Wharton 
Wheaton 
Wheeler 
Wihb)eldon 
Whipple 
Whitcomb 
White 
Whitehead 
. yhitfeld 

Whiting 
Whitlock 
Whitman 
Whitney 
Whit (thaker 
w ach gat 
Wickha 
Wilbur - WY ilber 

yilder 
Wiley 
Wilkie)s 
Wilkins) 
Wilkinson 
Willard 
Wil(licox 
Willett(s) 
Will(e)y 
Williams 
Williamson 


Willls 
Willoughby 
Wills 


Witherspoon 


roleo ‘ott 
Wolfte )- Wolff 
Woodbury 
Woodcock 


Wool (l)ey 
Woolsey 
Worden 


Wren(n) 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Wynnie) 
Yanc(e)y 
Yates 
York 
Young 
Zimmerman (n) 


three) as payment 


in full. 


Family names of manuscripts desired 


MEDIA RESEARCH BUREAU, Dept. 448 
1110 F Street, Washington, D.C.” 


Please send me postpaid the manuscript (or manuscripts) in- 
dicated below. I enclose $2.00 (or $3.75 for any two, $5.00 for 
It is understood that if I am not fully 
satished I will receive an immediate refund of their cost. 


Coat of Arms of the following family...........sseeeese 
oS oe ee ee ee ee ee ee es es ee ee ee se 


covedee GUscaccocsectee 


Tene w weet ewneeeeee 


Check here ‘if you are  eameiine $9.50 for a hand- oitenia 
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District Convention 


Supplies Available 


Badges, bars and rib- 
bons may be secured 
by ordering direct 
from Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Materials 
are stocked and there 
can be immediate de- 
livery except when 
special printing is de- 
sired, 


METAL "K" TOP BADGE 





Gold plated, emblem in blue and white 

enamel including insert for name of indi- 

vidual. 

In lots of 100 or more, each................$0.13 
(Without ribbon) 


FANCY GOLD BAR 








Insert for name of individual, 

and ribbon attachment. 

In lots of 100 or more, each................ $0.05 
(Without ribbon) 


CELLULOID BADGE TOP 


WE BUILD 





py 


Blue and gold celluloid badge top, metal 

back, pin clasp and ribbon attachment. 

Panel slip for insertion of name card. 

100 or more, each.................................-.$0.10 
(Without ribbon) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL -« 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 











ACTUAL 
SIZE 


















New Glass Reflector 


Use these new weatherproof, red jeweled, reflecting emblems, firmly set in a beveled 
frame of stainless steel, on the cars of the host club members. They give helpful 
identification also to those driving to the convention. You can attach this safety 
device and membership identification to the rear license plate in three minutes. 
ee Oe 


FANCY BRONZE BAR DELEGATE BADGES 


DELEGATE 


Badge gold plated and blue enameled. 
Border and letters in gold, blue enameled 
background. 


Pin 100 or more, each ...$0.20 

















Insert for name of individual. 

clasp and ribbon attachment. 

100 or more, each...................- $0.06 
(Without ribbon) 


CELLULOID WINDOW BADGE 


DISTRICT CONVENTION 
RIBBONS 





Satin Faced—Printed to order, 
114,x43/, inches. Hem top. Can be 
made up in blue, white, yellow, 
red or green ribbon with gold, 
black or white lettering. 


Each, any quantity....................$0.05 


520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Made of highly polished celluloid with pin 

and ribbon attachments. Panel slip for in- 

sertion of name card. 

SOG er Net OR $0.07 
(Without ribbon) 














THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Published to Promote the Objects, Objectives and Public Affairs Activities 
of Kiwanis International, an Organization Based Upon the Principle of 
Service and Devoted to the Advancement of Individual, Community and 
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THE COVER 


To those who have known San Francis- 
co for a long time and to those who 
made its acquaintance at the convention 
this year the ferry tower and the ferry 
boats will always be identified with the 
city. The scenery may soon change, 
however, for there are now bridges and 
a great railroad terminal site near the 
colorful embarcadero. The ferry towe- 
and the ferry boats may go into the list 
of "gone-but-not-forgotten” things. 
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ALONE CAN DO LITTLE. BUT WE, WORKING TOGETHER HARMONIOUSLY AS A 
GROUP OF WELL TRAINED ATHLETES, EACH ACCEPTING THE RESPONSIBILITY OF HIS 
POSITION AND DOING HIS BEST, CAN DO MUCH. | SHALL SEEK YOUR ADVICE AND CO- 
OPERATION. KIWANIS WILL GO FORWARD!" 


EXCERPT FROM PRESIDENT HATFIELD'S ACCEPTANCE 








International Good 


ES oe - 


Will 


By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K. C. 


International President 


UR Convention theme, 

“International Good 

Will,” is one which is 

not only singularly ap- 
propriate at this particular time 
of world discontent, discord and 
strife, but provides a vehicle by 
which our organization may ex- 
emplify in a practical manner its basic principles and ob- 
jects. 

This theme of “International Good Will” will be adequate- 
ly stressed and developed throughout our entire convention 
proceedings by able and learned speakers of prominence 
on this continent, and it is my personal conviction that the 
message they will leave with us will long linger with us and 
be retained by all members of our organization, so that thus 
inspired and through our renewed efforts, we may assist in 
some small way, at least, to bring about that altruistic ob- 
jective, “Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men.” 

We, in Kiwanis, with others in our two countries have 
experienced during the past decade several major reversals 
in business which have to a great degree reformed and re- 
shaped our respective opinions as to what possibly consti- 
tutes in the final analysis, real worth-while success in life. 
I might be permitted to offer for your consideration, what, 
in my opinion, is one of the best definitions of success in life 
I have ever heard. 


Success In Life 


Some time ago, a Boston publication offered a prize of 
$250.00 for the best definition of the word success, as ap- 


Message expressing appreciation for advance- 

ment of organization's Objectives, and offering 

hope for continued friendship between two 

great countries included in membership of 

Kiwanis, delivered at opening business session 
of San Francisco Convention. 


plied to a man’s life. The an- 
swer considered worthy of the 
prize read as follows: “He has 
achieved success who has lived 
well, laughed often, and loved 
much. Who has gained the re- 
spect of intelligent men, and the 
love of little children. Who has 
always appreciated earth’s beauties, and never failed to ex- 
press them to others. One who has left the community bet- 
ter than he found it, whether by an improved flower, a 
splendid poem or a rescued soul. One whose memory will 
be a benediction.” 

Leadership training has developed into an essential fun- 
damental of our organization. This is so because only 
through well-trained and adequately-equipped leaders may 
we fit ourselves to properly inform and instruct our mem- 
bers at large. 

Kiwanis statistics reveal the fact that in districts where 
there is an adequate and thorough follow-up system of lead- 
ership training, there is also a well-functioning membership, 
but in districts where leadership training is neglected or in- 
differently pursued the consequent result is somewhat dis- 
astrous in the proper functioning and activities of its mem- 
bers. 

I would especially caution our leaders against that arch 
enemy of mankind, “Fear.” Someone, sometime, some- 
where said, “God give us men who know not Fear.” 

There was a time when Confidence reigned supreme in our 
two countries. We were proud of our past, gloried in our 
present, and looked forward without apprehension to our 
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future. Today Confidence is tethered 
in the Dungeon of Despair, the tyrant 
Fear is sitting upon the throne and we 
are all lying prostrate before him, 
afraid to stand erect. 

The irony of it all is that there is 
really nothing to be afraid of. We 
are just as wealthy in this country as 
we ever were. Everything we require 
for food, clothing and shelter is around 
us in unlimited profusion. 

And what do we require in order to 
withstand this deadly onslaught to 
which we are being subjected? Leader- 
ship:—brave, devoted, unselfish leader- 
ship, more than anything else. Leader- 
hip in politics. Leadership in econ- 
omics. Leadership in industry. Lead- 
ership in finance. 

We need men as never before, men 
without Fear in their hearts. Men who 
believe in themselves, in their country 
and in us. 

With such leadership, the fight would 
soon be won, and the recession, which 
after all is based on despair, would 
vanish as fog disappears before the 
rising sun. Today as never before, our 
prayer should be, “God give us Men 
who know not Fear.” 

Everything which will encourage a 
more active and healthy interest by the 
average citizen for the betterment of 
his particular community is really 
worth while. 

“The world of tomorrow depends on 
the men of today.” 

In the field of public affairs, one of 
our most important activities, our mem- 
bership may accomplish much toward 
promoting and preserving the principles 
of democracy and encouraging in every 
possible manner, International Good 
Will. 

We in Kiwanis must also continue to 
be most active in our very laudable 
and worthy activity, and I refer to “The 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims,” in which greater interest is con- 
stantly being evinced. “The World must 
Rearm Morally.” Let us help. 

Apparently democracy is now lim- 
ited to three major powers—The United 
States, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and France. In those coun- 
tries democracy prevails and individ- 
ual freedom still exists. 

There is no difference, in my opinion, 
between Communism and any other 
“ism.” Both are operated by a dictator 
through force and compulsion. The dif- 
ference between democracy and these 
other “isms” is that in democracy, one 
may still think for himself, whilst in 
the other “isms,” someone always does 
the thinking for us, and one does what 
he is told, 

Kiwanis and other kindred service or- 
ganizations should be constantly on 
guard to thwart any encroachments 
upon Democracy in our two countries, 
and should also relentlessly instruct, 
inform and encourage the younger 
generation of the inestimable value of 
our democratic institutions, for there 
are those among us who are already 
preaching and teaching otherwise. 

Former Premier of Great Britain, 


Stanley Baldwin, upon his retirement, 
among other things, stated that al- 
though democracy was possibly the 
most difficult form of government to 
function perfectly under all circum- 
stances, nevertheless, with all its weak- 
nesses, it was in every way certainly 
preferable to autocracy. 

A form of government by dictator- 
ship was by far the easiest mode of 
government because everyone did what 
he was told, but in so doing lost his 
freedom of action and thought, and 
more important, his individualism, 
wheras in democracy, every one has, in 
some small way, a voice in the govern- 
ment of his country. Real democracy 
has not yet attained its most perfect 
state in the world, in my opinion. 

There appears to be a constantly 
growing realization that the nations of 
the world are in the process of ranging 
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stantly educating youth in the advant- 
ages of democracy. 

Of all the public affairs activities of 
our organization, the one entitled “In- 
ternational Good Will” most appeals to 
me, the primary reason being that 
since people organized themselves into 
collective groups they have from time 
immemorial striven to obtain complete 
harmony in human relations. 

At certain stages of our civilization 
this worthy aim has almost reached at- 
tainment, only by intolerance, hatred, 
greed and distrust to be once again re- 
tarded. 

Many have spoken on this subject 
and it is receiving constantly greater 
prominence in Kiwanis circles. This is 
so because the inherent and fundamen- 
tally basic reason for the existence of 
our great organization of Kiwanis, is 
founded upon the spirit of friendliness 





A direct telephone and loud-speaker hook-up was arranged at Secretary Parker’s office in San Fran- 
cisco, and the Columbus, Ohio, club listened to greetings and addresses from those shown in the 
picture. Left to right: Secretary Parker, International President Taylor, Vice President E. D. Bivens 
of the Columbus club and Past International President Edmund F. Arras, also of the Columbus club. 


themselves on the sides of either de- 
mocracy or autocracy. 

Unless, therefore, those exponents of 
democracy continually exercise the ut- 
most vigilance and care, and are pre- 
pared adequately to defend themselves 
against aggression by dictator nations, 
then the future is a very dismal one. 

Great Britain is spending upwards of 
seven billion dollars as an adequate in- 
surance policy against attack on any 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 

In this manner of adequate prepared- 
ness, and apparently only so, may it be 
possible to prevent catastrophe, which 
otherwise might be inevitable. 

Apparently it is conceded that a well- 
armed Great Britain is the best guar- 
antee of peace in Europe today. 

My message to you is that in every 
way possible, as members of Kiwanis 
International, you should strive to bring 
about the utmost influence to guard our 
sacred rights and privileges of demo- 
racy obtained at such great costs by 
our predecessors. 

I would also stress the need of con- 


and good will to all. 

I think it is unquestionable that in all 
the world there is certainly no other 
better example of “International Good 
Will” than there is between the United 
States and Canada. I believe that Ki- 
wanis has been a big factor in creating 
and perpetuating this good will and 
harmonious international relationship 
between our two countries. 

The United States and Canada are 
giving a demonstration to the world of 
how neighboring nations may merge 
differences and get along on friendly 
terms. It is the spirit of brotherhood 
and not material wealth that makes a 
nation truly great. It is love of coun- 
try that makes one a patriot and pa- 
triotism is best displayed in promoting 
the peace and welfare of one’s country 
whilst fostering all the movements that 
make for international friendship. 


What of the Future? 


My message to all Kiwanians and 
kindred organizations is to actively 
combat those agencies and forces seek- 
ing to destroy democracy by use of un- 
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constitutional methods. 

Our two great countries are possibly 
the youngest and greatest exponents of 
democracy in the world today. Kiwanis 
should be a bulwark between democra- 
cy and any form of autocracy. 

Our pioneers bequested us a truly 
rich inheritance. Freedom of thought. 
Freedom of speech. Freedom of reli- 
gion. Freedom of pursuit and personal 
happiness. A land rich in natural re- 
sources. A standard of living second 
to none. 

Let us in Kiwanis consider ourselves 
in effect special trustees of this great 
legacy to preserve and perpetuate these 
blessings so as to be able to pass them 
on for the enjoyment of our succesors. 

It is said that recovery is only pos- 
sible through international codpera- 
tion, otherwise millions unemployed 


will remain unemployed. Kiwanis is 
rendering its contribution. Let us not 
hesitate but continue. Permanent re- 
tention of Entente Cordiale between the 
United States and Canada is a living 
monument of good will and harmonious 
relationships to the world today. 

In North America, Kiwanis should 
strive to constantly thwart all undemo- 
cratic influences and sponsor good will, 
harmonious relationships and the prac- 
tice of the Golden Rule. Civilization as 
we know it and desire it will apparently 
only be saved through united coépera- 
tion of all democratic, peace-loving 
people who know and believe in toler- 
ance. 

Tolerance has been defined to be:— 

“The most lovable quality that any 
human can possess. Tolerance is the 
vision that enables us to see things from 
another’s viewpoint. It is the generosity 
that concedes to others the right to their 
own peculiarities. It is the bigness that 
enables us to let people be happy in 
their own way instead of ours.” 

The first problem, as we see it, is not 
to try to humanize war, which is impos- 

(Turn to page 496) 
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Above: The receiving line at the Reception 
held in honor of President and Mrs. Taylor. 
To the right is President Taylor and to his 
right will be seen Mrs. Taylor. George Filmer, 
San Francisco, chairman of the President's’ Re- 
ception Committee, is at the left with hand 
extended. Left: Three presidents clasp hands. 
Left to right: Osgood Murdock, President, Ki- 
wanis Club of San Francisco, Maurice F. Du 
pecoey, President, Rotary International, and F. 
‘rafford Taylor, President, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Below: President Taylor uses the loud- 
speaker to extend greetings as the presidential 
boat sails the bay on the Tuesday afternoon 
cruise. 





Right: It was a happy crowd aboard the four 
ferry boats for the uesday afternoon harbor 
trip They saw all there was to see, including 
the bridges, the site of the World's Fair and 
the island known as Alcatraz Below: Interna- 
tional Trustee Samuel F. Clabaugh as chairman 
of the Finance Committee, reads his report. A 
comparatively few hours later he was intro- 
duced as the new International Treasurer, suc- 
ceeding H. G. Hatfield, International President- 
elect 


A scene from ‘‘La Fiesta Espanola,’ the Wed- 

nesday might main feature entertainment. 

colortul entertainment which included the best 
super-vaudeville acts on the Pacific Coast. 
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The San Francisco Convention 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


tion of Kiwanis International held 

in San Francisco, California, June 
26 to 30, was a successful convention. 
In fact it could properly be classed as 
a great convention. 

There was an unmistakable air of 
hospitality and a feeling of cordiality 
wherever one went in San Francisco, 
hotels were numerous and splendidly 
equipped, the air was cool and bracing, 
meeting places were adequate, scenery 
lived up to guarantees, there were 
many places to go to, many things to 
see and do, the convention program 
was arranged with the proper percent- 
ages of business and entertainment, 
decisions as to elections, resolutions 
and organization legislation were unan- 
imous, a great city took to its heart 
a group of visitors it had earnestly 
invited to enter its gates. It just had 
to be a great and a successful conven- 
tion. 

It was a convention in San Francisco 


Te twenty-second annual conven- 


The cast of characters posed after the spectacular ‘‘Parade of 


the Districts,’’ 


a feature o 


f All Kiwanis Night, Monday, June 


27, was a beautiful presentation arranged by the International 
Committee on Classification and Membership, chairman of which 
is Harry A. Lane, San Gabriel, California. 


but there was nothing restricted about 
friendship and _ hospitality. Every 
California Kiwanian was a host. True 
there was a smoothly operating General 
Convention Committee headed by Eu- 
gene G. McCann working behind the 
scenes, keeping the machinery running 
without noise or friction, but the great 
California-Nevada District claimed it 
as “their convention” and everyone 
seemed satisfied to let it go that way. 
Special mention, of course, should be 
made of the fact that the San Francisco 
club was ably abetted by the clubs of 
Golden Gate and Mission, its neighbors 
functioning within the city of San 
Francisco’s boundaries, and by the 
clubs of the bay area. 

Many persons are responsible for 
the success of the San Francisco Con- 
vention. None of the fine things that 
were done “just happened.” Every- 
thing was the result of careful planning 
and the nice working out of detail. 

The convention theme of “Interna- 


tional Good Will” was not only inter- 
woven in the convention program but 
was evidenced in the meeting places 
and at all entertainment events. A 
fine representative group of Kiwanians 
and their wives and other members of 
their families came to San Francisco 
from Canada and with the International 
President claiming St. Boniface, Mani- 
toba, as his home club there was a 
very positive international angle. 

The convention got under way most 
auspiciously when the delegates and 
visitors comfortably crowded the beau- 
tiful Memorial Opera House, Sunday 
evening, for the Religious Musical. 
F. Trafford Taylor, International presi- 
dent, presided. In the beautifully im- 
pressive setting this opening session of 
the convention fittingly ushered in the 
four days of business and pleasure. 
Speaker of the evening was Dr. Roy L. 
Smith, pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Los Angeles, a 
Kiwanian and an orator of proven 
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Above "So White—So What?’’ The 
operetta epilogue cast. They are made 
up from the ranks of the San Fran- 
cisco Singers and they took a lot of 
liberties with Wale Disney's S.W. and 
T.S.D To the extreme right in suit 
of tin is the dignified president of the 
host club, Gasced Murdock. 


Right: On the stage Thursday morn- 
ing the photographer caught Hon. 
Frank Merriam, Governor of the State 
of California, and member of the 
Long Beach club, and Roe Fulkerson, 
Hollywood, Florida, editorial writer 
for The Kiwanis Magazine, congratu- 
lating each other on their respective 
addresses Roe spoke on ‘‘See the 
Giraffe and the Governor remem- 
bered to cell the visitors some things 
about California Philip N. Me- 
Caughan, International Trustee, Long 
Beach, California, is on the extreme 
right 


excellence. Musical features of Sun- 
day evening included selections by the 
San Francisco Singers, vocal solos by 
G. Willard Bassett of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, and an organ prelude by M. 
Michaels. 

Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent A. Copeland Callen responded to 
addresses of welcome delivered by 
Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, Governor Fred 
Ewing of the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict and President Osgood Murdock 
of the San Francisco club. Governor 
Frank Merriam, unable to personally 
extend greetings on behalf of the State 
of California, appeared at a later ses- 
sion. There was an “In Memoriam” 
observance for departed Kiwanians. 

Business sessions moved on smooth- 
ly Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings. The conventions 
of Kiwanis International are for the 
transaction of Kiwanis business and 
entertainment arrangements are sec- 
ondary. Nevertheless there is always 
injected into the programs certain en- 
tertainment features which keep the 
business sessions from becoming too 
formal. With George Piersol, chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Music, in charge of that part of the 
program there were presented some 
really fine numbers, in addition to the 
always enjoyable group singing. 

Conferences were arranged for Mon- 
day and Wednesday afternoons. No 
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matter how interesting the city, no 
matter how numerous the distractions, 
Kiwanis convention conferences are 
always well attended. This year was 
no exception. The conference presid- 
ing officers, demonstration leaders and 
discussion leaders were qualified and 
alert. Much good resulted from the 
attendance. 

There was a conference of lieuten- 
ant governors held Monday afternoon 
and a luncheon conference of district 
secretaries. The International Council, 
consisting of International officers, 
district governors, past International 
presidents and by invitation chairmen 
of International committees, met at 
luncheon Monday and during the meet- 
ing which continued for several hours 
considered important matters con- 
nected with plans and policies. 

Entertainment as a whole was out- 
standing. Splendid events were spe- 
cially arranged for the ladies. There 
were dances Monday evening for those 
who desired to relax after All Kiwanis 
Night. On Tuesday evening following 
the fine series of district dinners was 
the President’s Reception at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, followed by dancing. ‘La 
Fiesta Espanola,’ a gorgeous spectacle 
of dancing and super-vaudeville acts, 
was presented in a beautiful setting 
and was a much enjoyed and appreci- 
ated Main Feature Entertainment. A 
free afternoon, which permitted men 
and women to enjoy a boat ride around 
the bay, proved to be a popular feature 
and pretty nearly every visitor, judg- 
ing from the count of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, was aboard when the four boats 
pulled out. 

Two impressive addresses enlivened 
the Monday morning session. Dr. J. 
Anton de Haas, Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations, Harvard University, 


The dinner for the Past International Officers was held in the Far East Cafe in Chinatown. There 

was a very elaborate Chinese menu and some very authentic delicacies obtainable only in a Chinese 

section of the importance of San Francisco’s. Chairman of the Past International Officers Committee 

was Clinton S. Harley. He may be glimpsed at the extreme rear with President Taylor on his left 
and Roe Fulkerson, in Mandarin garb, on his right. 
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spoke on “Economic Reconstruction of 
the World,” and Lieutenant Colonel 
George Alexander Drew, K.C., Toronto, 
had as the subject of his address, 
“United We Stand.” 

On Monday evening was observed 
All Kiwanis Night, an official section 
of the general program. Presiding at 
this meeting was Bennett O. Knudson, 
International Trustee. As a feature 
of this meeting was “‘Fellowship Hour,” 
which included a fifteen-minute period 
which was broadcast as far as was 
commercially and mechanically possi- 
ble on that evening and carried out in 
detail by many hundreds of clubs 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. The period provided time for 
a Moment of Silent Fellowship, the 
singing of “America” and “God Save 
the King’ and a special message from 
International President Taylor. There 
was also a Kiwanis Rededication and 
the singing of the Kiwanis Fellowship 
song. Speaker of the evening was 
Hon. Burton K. Wheeler, United States 
Senator from Montana, whose address 
is published elsewhere in this issue. 

An inspiring finale on All Kiwanis 
Night was the presentation of the 
“Parade of the Districts’ arranged by 
Chairman Harry A. Lane of the Inter- 
national Committee on Classification 
and Membership. Every state and 
province in every district was repre- 
sented by a young lady significantly 
garbed to represent the state or prov- 
ince included in the borders of the 
district represented. At the time of the 
introduction of the young lady two 
pretty little pages turned over the 
pages of a great Kiwanis Membership 
Book and there were the district rec- 
ords, showing the gain in membership 
and the total membership. There were 
great cheers when the announcement 
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The ball at the Gold Room, Fairmont Hotel, which followed the President’s Reception on Tuesday 
night. This is the social event attended by practically every registered delegate and guest. The 
beautiful ballrooms were appropriately decorated and famous orchestras furnished the music. Ao 
exhibition of swimming and diving in the Fairmont Plunge proved a popular spot on this evening. 
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Above: Before the convention started 
the President and Secretary, with 
their wives, obliged the official pho- 
tographer with this pose. Left: Sec- 
retary Fred. C. W. Parker, Mrs. F. 
Trafford Taylor, Mrs. Parker and F. 
Trafford Taylor, K.C., then Interna- 
tional President. 


Left: When this gentleman blew 
his whistle things happened. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Elec- 
tions and controlled some 50 men who 
handled ballot boxes, adding ma- 
chines and tally sheets. He is Dr. 
Alloys F. Branton, Immediate Past 
Governor of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District, of Willmar, Minnesota, and 
the picture was snapped as he was 
making the official announcement of 
the results of the elections held the 

day before. 


was made that Kiwanis International 
had not only gained back its mark of 
100,000 lost during the depression 
days but had added quite considerably 
to that total of 100,000. The Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi District, incidentally, 
was awarded a trophy at the conclusion 
of this ““Parade of the Districts,’”’ show- 
ing its percentage of membership in- 
crease to have been most noteworthy 
of all 29 districts. The famous Glen- 
dale Singers contributed to the musical 
entertainment of the evening. The 
Young People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Berkeley, played as the crowds as- 
sembled and until the meeting was 
called. 

Tuesday morning besides the regular 
business of the convention including 
reports of the Treasurer, Finance Com- 
mittee and Secretary, was the observ- 
ance of International Hour. The 
Canadian and American colors were 
presented by a picked color guard and 
addresses were given by representa- 
tives of the United States and Canada. 
David Harris, Professor of History, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, spoke 
on “Twenty-Four Years After,” as a 
representative of the United States and 
William Frederick Osborne, Professor 
of French Language and Literature, 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
spoke as a representative of Canada 
on “Canadian Viewpoint on Interna- 
tional Good Will.” (Turn to page 499) 
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Rights of all men must 
be respected, says 
speaker in eloquent ad- 
dress delivered at Sun- 
day Evening Religious 
Musicale, opening San 
Francisco convention. 


Kiwanians in a World on Fire 


T IS an extremely difficult thing to 

think straight in a crooked world. 

One of the reasons is that the upper 
crust and the underworld meet on such 
intimate terms in so many cireum- 
stances and in so many matters. 

The Chinese in this, as in other 
things, have developed rare wisdom. 
They have five points to their compass: 
North, East, South, West and Where- 
You-Are They say that you never 
know what is North and South, nor 
what is East or West unless you know 
where you are. 

I suppose that there is not any other 
one thing that is more important to a 
generation like ours than to know ex- 
actly where we are. 

I suppose that there would be a cer- 
tain amount of wisdom in spending a 
litte time in trying to define something 
of the “status quo,” for Kiwanis Inter- 
national, as every other organization, 
political, religious or economic, is face- 
to-face with a crisis. The question is 
whether or not Kiwanis will endure. It 
is the same question that faces every 
other organization, institution or idea 
today. But I think it can be said with- 
out dispute that not only is the race, 
not only is civilization, but all of the 
world is on the march. These young- 
sters of ours are not living in the same 
world we live in. They were not born 
in the same world and they do not 
speak our language. If Kiwanis is to 


By DR. ROY L. SMITH 


Pastor First Methodist Church, Los Angeles 


endure and if Kiwanians are to sur- 
vive this day when all the rest of the 
world is bursting into flames, we will 
have to do it on more than a name. 

After all, every Kiwanis club makes 
the word “Kiwanis” mean one thing 
in their community and it may mean 
another thing in another community. I 
came from a club, the Minneapolis club, 
in which the word “Kiwanis” meant 
“Friendship to the blind.” I am a mem- 
ber of a club now in which the word 
“Kiwanis” in that community means 
“Friendship to the under-privileged boy 
and girl.” But the way in which the 
men of every Kiwanis club live is going 
to convey to the community the mean- 
ing of the name. It is going to take a 
good deal more than a slogan. 

If I know the history of Kiwanis cor- 
rectly, the first slogan of the club was 
“We Trade.” Nobody told them how, 
but “We Trade.” Then it was discov- 
ered that no club could exist on a purely 
selfish basis of Trade. Kiwanis took 
a new motto, “We Build.” The old had 
to be discarded because it was repre- 
sentative of an idea that could not sur- 
vive. 

Those things endure which have a 
spiritual basis, and only those things 
which endure do have a spiritual basis. 
No building stands which violates ar- 
chitectural rules. 

Kiwanis is a fellowship. I have had 
the privilege of meeting Kiwanians on 


the high seas, in the desert. I have met 
them on four continents as they, like me, 
have been travelling. Whenever you 
see that magic pin in the man’s coat 
lapel, there is a sign of fellowship. You 
do not need an introduction; you do 
not need a letter of credit. You only 
need to know his name. From that day 
on you are friends. It is a fellowship. 

I know of no word in the English 
language that has deeper and richer 
significance than this word “comrade.” 
The ideal of fellowship is more than a 
pretty phrase. You cannot be a mem- 
ber of the fellowship simply by shak- 
ing hands. 

You do not get anything out of life 
without paying something, and you do 
not come into a fellowship without in- 
vesting in that fellowship. 

Within these next few years, Kiwanis 
is going to be called upon to build in a 
fashion more permanently, more toler- 
antly than ever before in the history of 
the world, for the world is literally 
tumbling down over our heads. In a 
very few days or months or years there 
is going to be a vast amount of re- 
building necessary. 

The world in which we are living, 
bursting into flames and falling into 
destruction, will have to be built on new 
lines. Can we do it? 

We are living in an epochal age. It 
is more than an economic problem. I 

(Turn to page 496) 
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World disturbances must be 
cured in spite of sacrifices, de- 
clares Monday morning conven- 
tion speaker who is professor of 
International relations at Harvard 
University. 


HERE are a great many differences 

of opinion in this audience, I am 

sure, but I imagine that we can 
all agree on one thing—that the world 
is in a sorry mess. 

It is for that reason that I chose 
this topic because the peace of the 
world, as well as the preservation of 
our own American Democracy, can be 
assured only in a world which is es- 
tablished once more upon the basis of 
a normal economic life. Political san- 
ity can be achieved only if it goes 
hand in hand with economic sanity. 

It is difficult to be optimistic when 
we examine the world today. Those of 
us who remember clearly the happy 
days of 1914 and who compare those 
days with the days through which we 
are now living, we must agree that 
the world of 1914 was indeed a safe 
and sane world compared with today. 

All countries the world over were 
organized on almost identical economic 
plans. They were all marching in the 
same direction towards more Democ- 
racy, towards more individual free- 





dom. They were all burdened by 
debts, to be sure, but the debts were 
reasonable in size and both govern- 
ments and private individuals recog- 
nized a moral and a practical wisdom 
in paying their debts. There were fric- 
tions among nations, but there was 
little or no racial friction. Those were 
the happy days, the days before the 
War. 

Now look at the thing! Look at 
what the world has done to us. Look 
at what we have done by means of a 
stupid peace treaty. Look at what we 
have done by the refusal on the part 
of nations of the world to codperate 
in the rebuilding of a world in which 
the policy of live and let live would 
rule. 

We have a world divided into nations 
following the teaching of Karl Marx; 
others following what they please to 
call a controlled capitalism—whatever 
that may be—and nations, like ours, 
who do not know what they are follow- 
ing nor where they are going. 

The political clock has been turned 
back and instead of more Democracy 
we have reaped a crop of dictatorships 
and there are even indications in this 
country that we ourselves are not free 
from the danger of such encroach- 
ments. 

The suppression of free speech, the 
attempts to interfere with a free press 
—we find it here as we find it abroad. 
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And as to the debts, they have risen to 
astronomical heights. And in all the 
countries of the world, not only in the 
United States, the principle of the new 
moral code does not seem to include an 
obligation to pay back what was bor- 
rowed. 

Economically all the nations are at 
war with each other. Hatreds have in- 
creased, have multiplied; races turned 
against races and religious intolerance 
once more is lifting its ugly head. 

The War to End War has left us with 
a world in which declared and unde- 
clared wars are bringing misery and 
destruction to Europe, Asia, Africa 
every corner of the world. The world 
today is morally, politically and eco- 
nomically racing towards disintegra- 
tion. 

I know that there are some here who 
would say, “That is a little too pessi- 
mistic. Look at the fine economic re- 
covery that has been staged in some 
countries. Why even in the United 
States, until by some false moves in 
Washington we spoiled the picture, we 
were doing pretty well.” They may 
be right, but I am not so certain that 
they are right. 

Let us examine the world a moment 
and see whether they are or are not 
right. 

There is no doubt about it but that 
Great Britain has staged a marvelous 

(Turn to page 507) 
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T is difficult to talk of international 
good will, to speak of the hope of 
peace, without ultimately connecting 
the names of the United States and the 
British Empire. 

We, of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, are 
truly “heirs of Runnymede.” 

Our freedom of speech, personal lib- 
erty, religious freedom, independence 
of the judiciary, and all of the strong 
decent things that make life worth 
while, have come down to us through 
the ages from a common source. 

It is true our courses parted some 
one hundred and sixty years ago, but 
the reasons for that parting have only 
emphasized the common purpose that 
lies behind our loyalty. I have been 
unable to discover any fundamental dif- 
ference between the democracy under 
the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes. Our conceptions of freedom 
are the same as yours. But there are 


those amongst us, both in Canada and 
the United States, who would seek to 
make us believe that the only solution 
for the difficulties we face, and un- 
doubtedly do face, are those strange 
new doctrines which bring to us dicta- 
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Monday morning convention 
* audience importance of united 
support of 
Democracy. 
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torship of one form or another. 
* % * 2 : 

In voice and in appearance we are 
more like the people of the United 
States than we are like the people of 
England or any other part of the Brit- 
ish Empire. The things we use, the 
homes we build, cannot be distinguished 
from those found on this side of the 
international border. But, on the other 
hand, we Canadians will best serve the 
cause of Anglo-American friendship 
and understanding if we make it abun- 
dantly clear at all times that with all 
our similarities of speech, and thought, 
and ways of living, we are as British 
as anyone who lives within the sound 
of Big Ben. 

I suggest that an appreciation of 
that fact is extremely important be- 
cause I believe that we Canadians 
should seek to make it perfectly clear 
that anyone who meets a Canadian 
meets a British subject, and that when 
anyone crosses the border into Canada 
one crosses the border, not only into 
Canada, but into the British Empire. 
If it is so easy for us to mingle in 
complete friendship as we do why, then, 


jo 


7 as 


is it any more difficult for that friend- 
ship to be as complete and as thorough 
between the United States and every 
part of the British Empire? We are 
all the same. 

I have been unable to find any dif- 
ference in the ideals of those who call 
themselves Canadians, and those of the 
people from the British Isles, or those 
who call themselves South Africans, 
Australians or New Zealanders. They 
all pay allegiance to the same purpose 
and the same flag. 

: We both go back to those common be- 
ginnings. 

As we look around here today at the 
flags around this wall, I would ask you 
to notice one thing: The flags that are 
ornately placed above you are not the 
flags of the two nations which join each 
other. The flags that you see are the 
flags of the United States and the Brit- 
ish Empire. They are both red, white 
and blue. They both recall the freedom 
for which we have fought down the 
centuries. We stand side by side and 
today, in both these countries, we live 


(Turn to page 500) 
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cisco. Members of my family have 

been coming to San Francisco since 
my grandfather on the distaff side came 
here in 1849. With three other ven- 
turesome east Tennessee mountaineers, 
he started in a keel boat from the head- 
waters of the Tennessee River. He 
poled that boat down the winding 
course of that stream across the 
eastern end of the state, through parts 
of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, 
thence north across Tennessee again, 
and across Kentucky to the Ohio River. 
Down the Ohio he floated to the Mis- 
sissippi and on down to New Orleans, 
two thousand miles in an open boat 
whose only motive power was the poles 
with which it was pushed. At New 
Orleans, he took a sailing vessel around 
the Horn, arriving at the Golden Gate 
in a little over a year from the time 
he left his young wife and baby daugh- 
ter at home in the Tennessee moun- 
tains. 

Remember, please, that there is only 
one generation between that man and 
me. I live farther from San Fran- 
cisco than he did, but if I had stepped 
on a plane in South Florida one morn- 
ing, I could have been in this city in 
just one hour more than twenty-four 
—a trip which took my grandfather a 
little over a year. 

What was an epoch in his life would 
have been an incident in mine. What 
was a year of high adventure and big 
thrills for him, would have been a 
tiresome day for me as I read a de- 
tective novel to stay awake while the 
plane sped over farms and _ towns, 
prairies and mountains, rivers and 
plains. 

The time it took him to come here 
was equal to the time which has elapsed 
since we met in convention in Indian- 
apolis. During his year, he pitted his 
strength, his brain and his brawn 
against storm and river currents to 
gain his goal. What have I done dur- 
ing the year which has elapsed since 
Indianapolis? Have I had high adven- 
ture; have I dared and won? No! I 


|’ IS a joy for me to be in San Fran- 
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the Giraffe 


By ROE FULKERSON 


Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine 


This long-necked mammal becomes 
all-important in developing a bit 
of philosophy which the speaker 
passes on to Kis audience at Thurs- 
day morning convention session. 


have spent most of my time worrying 
over a steady depreciation in the value 
of my few holdings, and in further 
worry over my steadily decreasing in- 
come, lest I be compelled to reduce my 
mildly extravagant standard of living! 

His year en route gave him a life- 
time of memories. This past year in 
my life has left me no happy memories 
save the all too few hours I spent with 
my wife and child, and the all too few 
hours I spent in a boat fishing. I fear 
I came to San Francisco too fast! 

The difference was that Grandfather 
saw the giraffe. I haven’t seen a gi- 
raffe this last year. I may have seen 
his footprints in the Florida sands, I 
may have seen where he.cropped the 
heart out of a low growing cabbage 
palm, I may at times have imagined I 
saw the top of his high-held head 
through the haze over a _ bird-flecked 
lake in the Everglades, but I have not 
actually seen the giraffe. 

The giraffe takes some telling. I 
am hoping you will see a giraffe before 
we meet in International Convention 
next year. I am going giraffe-hunting 
myself. It doesn’t cost much to hunt 
giraffes. Besides, if you put a hundred 
dollars in the savings bank at compound 
interest and left it there for a hundred 
years, it wouldn’t do you much good 
anyhow. 

Willie Thompson was a poor little 
boy who had a great love for giraffes. 
He had read everything he could get 
his hands on about these tall, beautiful 
animals, but he had never seen one 
except in the movies. One day he 
learned that a circus was coming to 
town, a circus which boasted of two 

(Turn to page 504) 
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STORES 


American Points of View 


HEN our present system of 

democracy was formulated, the 

economic life of our first cit- 
izens was relatively simple. Industry 
was largely in a handicraft stage, the 
was more nearly his own 
master. In framing the Constitution to 
preserve liberty, there was no concep- 
problem of over- 
centralization of economic Po- 
litical and economic liberty were more 


worker 


tion of our present 


power, 


nearly identical. 

But today we no longer have the 
small competitive economic units that 
our forefathers knew. An estimated 76 
cent of American wealth 
Is corporate wealth, and some 
200 of the largest corporations control 
per cent of the corporate 
are able to dominate some 
all business wealth. The 
these 200 giant 
represent 22 per cent or 
one-fifth of the total national 
wealth. This amazing trend towards 
centralization, with its incident mon- 
opolistic features, is in my judgment 
not only a dangerous tendency, but it 
represents a fundamental problem in 
our national economy. 

I am not trying to be an alarmist 
and I am not preaching against our 
present industrial order, but I do say to 
you that the existence of these giant 
corporations places concen- 
tration of control in the hands of indi- 
vidual managers—a control which is a 
constant menace to our supposedly 
democratic system of government. 
These 200 corporations are directed 
nominally by about two thousand in- 
dividuals out of a population of around 
130 million. These two thousand indi- 


per business 


because 


over 19 
wealth they 
38 per cent of 
81 billion controlled by 
corporations 


ovel 


enormous 





Senator from 


United States 
Montana in All Kiwanis Night ad- 


dress urges preservation of inde- 


initiative and_ self 


reliance. 


pendence, 


viduals are those in position to control 
and direct half of our corporate busi- 
Realistically, actual control rests 
in the hands of even fewer individuals. 
Many of the two thousand directors are 
inactive. A system of interlocking di- 
rectorates makes many duplications in 
the list. The ultimate control, there- 
fore, rests in the hands of a few hun- 
dred men. One further fact should be 
remembered. These figures are based 
on direct control of assets by 200 non- 
banking corporations, but the influence 
of each of these corporations, as is 
stated by Berle and Means in their 
authoritative study, “The Modern Cor- 
porations and Private Property,” “* * * 


ness. 








extends far beyond the assets under its 
direct control.” In short, the bulk of 
our corporate resources, the product of 
the savings and labor of millions of in- 
dividuals rests in the control of a hand- 
ful of men, These are the facts. It is 
the very negation of industrial democ- 
racy. It resembles instead a feudalism 
more pervasive than that of the Middle 
Ages. 

This corporate control lodged in the 
hands of a few, this centralization of 
production, this vertical organization of 
industry, is producing an economic sys- 
tem much more susceptible to govern- 
ment domination than the economic 
order contemplated by Adam Smith. 
Should this present growth of economic 
concentration continue unabated, cap- 
italism is, indeed, doomed. We are rap- 
idly approaching the time when Ameri- 
ca must choose. 

The people and the Congress of the 
United States have long recognized the 
abuses and the dangers of industrial 
monopoly and concentration. The eco- 
history of the United States 
records the enactment of such measures 


nomic 


as the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. While the two latter 


acts attempted to outlaw business prac- 
tices which tended toward or facilitated 
the creation of monopoly, the Sherman 
Act declared in effect that monopoly 
was illegal. Our anti-trust legislation 
has failed to achieve its purpose. Un- 
due concentration of economic power 
has continued and even grown greater. 
Because the statute books do not define 
the vague criterion of monopoly, both 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
(Turn to page 502) 
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In address delivered during In- 

ternational Hour this professor 

at University of Manitoba tells 

convention audience promotion 

of good will today is imperative 
necessity. 


IVILIZATION on its material side, 
represented by highways, auto- 
mobiles, telephones, radio, water, 

light, and on the immaterial side by 
such important things as the solidarity 
of the family, the dignity and privacy 
of the individual, the practice and the 
enjoyment of the arts, is a deposit, a 
legacy handed on by countless genera- 
tions to their successors; a deposit of 
which we, in our individual and col- 
lective capacity, are the beneficiaries, 
and of which we should be the guardi- 
ans. 

Of the thvee great systems that are 
contending today with such sharpness 
and such hostility for the suffrages of 
men—democracy, fascism and commu- 
nism—democracy is the only one that 
recognizes the continuity of history, 
and with that, of necessity, the recog- 
nition of responsibility. In this amaz- 








ing land-and-sea state, in this famous 
and gailant city, in this land of un- 
equalled comfort and unbounded re- 
sources, it is very difficult for us to 
realize that that deposit of civilization 
is today in jeopardy, and yet that is 
the fact. 

The efficacy and the maintenance of 
international good will is an ideal. It 
would not be surprising, in these ter- 
rible days, if the efficacy of an ideal 
should be regarded with cynicism, but 
I remind you that democracy must have 
a spiritual program. Economics is not 
enough. Mussolini and Hitler have 
proved conclusively that that is the 
case. They have been shrewd enough 
to recognize that they cannot accom- 


plish their personal objects on the eco-. 


nomic basis alone, and so each has ac- 
companied his campaign throughout 
the years of personal exaltation by 
what may in a sense be called a spirit- 
ual program. Mussolini has inflamed 
the hearts and the passions of Italy by 
the idea of the restoration of Roman 
glory, and Hitler has attempted to do 
the same thing by preaching the doc- 
trine of exaggerated German tribalism. 
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The promotion of international good 
will is today not a whim or a luxury, in 
which we can choose to or not to in- 


dulge ourselves. It is an imperative 
necessity. Why? Because the world is 
being confronted by anarchy; because 
the gentlemen’s agreement, or the se- 
ries of gentlemen’s agreements, that 
are the only things that lie at the basis 
of civilized life, are being systematical- 
ly torn up before our eyes. i 
The totalitarian states, of which 
Germany and Italy are the models, pro- 
fess the theory of the subjection of 
the individual to the state, making the 
individual a mere cog in the state, that 
amounts to the negation of democracy 
and civilization. Against those totali- 
tarian states there is a group of powers 
that still represents the principle of 
democracy. I should be very glad to 
represent to you Britain, France and 
the other democratic states, as lily- 
white and pure in their records, but 
that is not the case. I do not object, as 
a Canadian and as a British citizen—I 
do not object to saying that I do not 
like the present British government. 
It is represented almost exclusively in 
the aristocratic classes, who are un- 
(Turn to page 493) 
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ODAY, twenty-four years after the 
great cataclysm of 1914, the state 
remains a creature of the jungle, 
determining and protecting its own in- 


terests. In the jungle those beasts who 
have eaten well lie quiet and those who 
are hungry prowl and prey, yet tempo- 
rary hunger and satiety are the only 
differences between them. The same is 
true, I feel obliged to believe, of pres- 
ent-day states in the international 
jungle. I am an unrelenting opponent 
of fascism in all its forms, and if I 
could point out some special iniquity 
on the part of fascist nations, some in- 
herently different quality, I should 


jump at the opportunity to do so. There 
is undoubtedly a shocking amount of 
cynicism and callousness in the activi- 
ties of the real ruler of Italy, and the 
oratory and actions of the masters of 


Germany have seriously endangered 
the world’s peace; but even so, there 
is much careless talk about democracy 
and dictatorship and their relations to 
war and peace. 

If one has any historical perspective 
at all, one has to deny the thesis that 
there is some fundamental difference 
in the foreign policies of autocratic 
states and democracies. That some 
states today want peace and that other 
states, notably Italy and Germany, are 
disturbers of the established order— 
that fact is not basically to be attrib- 
uted to different forms of government. 
It happens that the so-called democ- 
racies dictated the treaty of Versailles 
and emerged from the war with terri- 
torial satisfaction; it is that satisfac- 
tion and not their constitutions which 
make them content with things as they 
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ie Professor of History at Stanford 

* University in International Hour 

address pleads with convention 

audience to help preserve genu- 
ine democracy. 


were established in 1919. In times 
past this same French republic which 
now is eloquent for peace and order 
and this same British empire which is 
making great sacrifices for peace have 
known how to set Mussolini an example 
for the conquest of Ethiopia. 

I submit, therefore, that the sover- 
eign state as an institution is not es- 
sentially different in its various incar- 
nations, whether those incarnations be 
despotic or democratic, and I submit 
that the sovereign state with its funda- 
mental law of self-interest—a law 
which governments however consti- 
tuted cannot in honor violate—lies at 
the root of our problem of peace, and 
I submit further that the international 
good will to which you have dedicated 
yourselves is at the mercy of the slight- 
est occurrences so long as international 
anarchy is our rule of life. 

I realize that I am guilty of trying to 
pull you up with me into the clouds of 
vague generalizations, that I am ha- 
ranguing you with abstract notions 
which seem to have little tangible rela- 
tion to hard reality. I am doing the 
sort of thing, I suspect, which is partly 
responsible for cartoonists caricaturing 
the university professor in academic 
robes astride a donkey which looks very 
much like the professor; or, to be more 
accurate, I should say that the profes- 
sor looks very much like his companion. 
I am not prepared to say that both ani- 
mals have all their characteristics in 
common, but I will admit to a certain 
indifference, along with my unquali- 
fiedly asinine companion, to the yelps 
of those who don’t like us when we ex- 
hibit contrary opinions. I must repeat, 
remote abstraction though it be, that 
the sovereign independent state re- 
mains in its morass of international an- 
archy and that we muddle along still, 
therefore, under the tyranny of the 
conditions that makes war sooner or 

(Turn to page 510) 
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Boys for Sale 


By JOE CAUSINO 
Boys Work Leader, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Y introduction to boys’ work is 
M a most unusual one, and I would 

like to tell you how I started in 
boys’ work. 

A few years ago, on the south side of 
St. Louis, we had a small building down 
there—you may call it a shack—the 
start of a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and we decided to go out into 
the communities, down in the under- 
privileged districts, and do something 
for the under-privileged young Amer- 
icans. While I was seated in my office 
one evening laying out plans for exten- 
sion work, my telephone rang, and the 
Chief of Police said, “Causino, are you 
interested in boys’ work?” 

‘gaia. "2 am.” 

He said, “Well, I have got a mob 
down here on the waterfront that needs 
vaccinating.” 

I said, “Count me in. Where are they 
at and what is wrong with them?” 

He read me a letter of complaint that 
should have been put on asbestos pa- 
per. To make a long story short I went 
to see these boys. They were tough. I 
started to tell them about the athletic 
side of life, which is always a bait to 
get boys interested in any kind of char- 
acter-building work. Then I told them 
about this great America of ours and 
about the things that I was going to do 
for them in the athletic end. They 
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weren’t all bad. Boys are not born bad; 
it is the environment, being born with 
three strikes on them down in those 
slum districts, homeless, motherless, 
fatherless. I got myself a leader, a 
Christian leader, a fellow who doesn’t 
ask too many questions, a St. Louis 
Kiwanian, who took these youngsters 
and molded them into what I would call 
the Junior Service Club, and he stayed 
with them about six months, and un- 
known to me he was putting on a pro- 
gram that we read about, that we think 
about, that we dream about. And let 
me take you to that same group on a 
Christmas morning, these kids that no- 
body wanted but they were good 
enough for Kiwanis. 

Christmas morning I got down there 
and started into this old shack, and out 
come these kids with this sponsor, this 
Kiwanian, with their arms all filled 
with packages. 

I said, ““Where are you going, kids?” 

“We are going to give our little 
brothers down here a Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

I said, “What have you got there?” 

Unknown to me, this Kiwanian got 
used toys, damaged toys, and they re- 
built them and refinished them and 
painted them and wrapped them up in 
those beautiful Christmas packages. 
And I said, “Let us have something to 
eat.” 

They said, “Aw, we miss breakfast so 
much we don’t even miss it.” 

I was about ready to leave them; 
they said, “Wait a minute. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary is waiting for you.” 
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In picturesque language this Ki- 
wanian tells convention audience 
some experience of his own in 
working with boys and girls who 
needed friends. 





Their sisters and their girls had a 
little auxiliary. They said, “They are 
waiting for you down there, Uncle 
Joe.” 

I got down there, I opened the door, 
and when I did I was just about petri- 
fied. Down there in a district that was 
almost forgotten, there these girls had 
eighty kids, a Christmas tree and toys 
for those little kids down there—kids 
that were poorer than they were, if that 
is possible. 

And I started to back up against the 
door, I couldn’t take it—nobody could. 
As I backed up against the door they 
started to sing, “Merry Christmas, Un- 
cle Joe”—these kids that just a few 
months ago were ready for the Big 
House. And the tears come rolling 
down my face, and a little youngster 
walked up and he said, “What is the 
matter, Uncle Joe? Your face is leak- 
ing, you can’t take it.” 

And the door hit me in the back and 
I turned around, and there is a young 
fellow, walked in with a baby in his 
arm and one in his hand, not wrapped 
in blankets—burlap! He said, “Can I 
come in here? My kids never had a 
Christmas.” 

I said, “Absolutely. It is just as much 
yours as it is mine or my kids’. Come 
in.” And we had a Merry Christmas 
down in the slums. 

I meet these boys that we talk about, 
these transient boys who are roaming 
the country. I don’t know if you ever 
met one of those kids, if you have ever 
taken hold of one and brought him into 
your organization and found out what 
is in his heart. He just left home be- 

(Turn to page 499) 
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Hatfield becomes International President, receiving the 


the man who now is Immediate Past 
President, F. Trafford Taylor. 


International 


Meet Our New President! 


By THEO. M. GREEN 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


UT in Iowa where the tall corn 
grows, June 21, 1882, was a 
memorable day insofar’ as 

Kiwanis is concerned because on that 
day there was born to Thomas A. and 
Nancy Ann Hatfield a son, whom this 
English father and Scotch mother 
christened Harvey Glen. 

At the age of three Glen moved with 
his parents to the Kansas Plains and 
his boyhood days were spent out in the 
country “where men are men,” where 
every environment is for the making 
of an honest and rugged character. 
He then attended Washburn College 
and Campbell College. 

Having completed his education, the 
big city beckoned to him and at the 
age of 23 we find him in St. Louis as a 
traveling representative for a coffee 
importer. From 1905 to 1910 he trav- 
eled over the great Southwest as a 
representative of this company. This 
territory took him into Oklahoma and 
to Oklahoma City, which city in 1909 
and 1910 was enjoying a typical boom- 





The First Lady of Kiwanis, Mrs. H. G. Hatfield. 


town period. The population of Okla- 
homa City had doubled in less than 
three years, it was a mecca for real- 
estate promoters and townsite men. 
Every farm for miles around the city 
was staked off in city lots. The pros- 
pect was whisked out to this property 
in an automobile, was told of the great 
value of purchasing lots and what 
great profit had been made in other 
cities and how that within a month they 
could sell for twice as much as they 
paid and they could pretty nearly do it, 
too. And Hatfield was just like a great 
many others, he bought city lots out in 
the country and the boom continued. 

In 1910, with his bride of only a 
few months, he moved to Oklahoma 
City. Shortly after this the bubble 
burst, the boom collapsed and as most 
other boom towns do, Oklahoma City 
took a nose dive, from which it took 
several years to recover. Like many 
others, Hatfield saw his life savings 
swept away and in 1912 we find him 

(Turn to page 502) 
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INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 
FOR 1938-1939 


President, H. G. HATFIELD, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
} Immediate Past President, F. TRAFrorD TAYLOR, K.C., St. Boniface, Manitoba 
Vice President, BENNETT O. KNUDSON, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Vice President, J. J. SmitH, Regina, Saskatchewan 


Trustees elected at the San Francisco Convention Trustees who will serve the second of the two-year term 

to serve for two years to which they were elected at Indianapolis last year 

FREDERICK M. BARNES, Jersey City, New Jersey FRANK E. FINLEY, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 

JAMES P. GALLAGHER, Newton, Massachusetts CHARLES B. HOLMAN, D.D.S., West End, St. Louis, Missouri 
FRANKLIN C. HAVEN, Brooklyn, New York PHILIP N. MCCAUGHAN, Long Beach, California 

DAviIp W. HENDERSON, M.D., Salt Lake City, Utah MARK A. SMITH, Thomaston, Georgia 

R. GEORGE McCulIsH, Vancouver, British Columbia WILLIAM A. WILLIAMS, Cleveland, Ohio 

E. B. STAHLMAN, JR., Nashville, Tennessee W. EUGENE Wo .cotTt, M.D., Des Moines, Iowa 

















Front row, left to right: Treasurer Samuel F. Clabaugh; Vice President J. J. Smith; President H. G. Hatfield; Immediate Past President F. Trafford Tay- 
lor, K.C.; Vice President Bennett O. Knudson; and Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 


Second row, left to right: Trustees R. George McCuish; James P. Gallagher; Frederick M. Barnes; Franklin C. Haven; E. B. Stahlman, Jr.; and David W. 
Henderson, M.D. 


Back row, left to right: Trustees William A. Williams; Charles B. Holman, D.D.S.; W. Eugene Wolcott, M.D.; Mark A. Smith; Philip N. McCaughan; 
and Frank E. Finley. 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
THE SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 


IWANIS has had a fine administrative year. Our organi- 
zation has marched steadily forward in spite of the 
many handicapping conditions of these somewhat diffi- 

cult days. A real estate man, asked whether he was still in 
the real estate business, replied, “Yes, and I am damned 
still.” Kiwanis has not been “still.” Kiwanis has been busy 
and has made genuine progress along all lines. 

A few of the high points in evidence of our Kiwanis 
advance will be presented. We not only reached our goal of 
100,000 members by the time of this convention but we 
made very certain of doing so by reaching the total of 
100,929 members. 

It is surely gratifying and worthy of special note that 
since January, 1934, Kiwanis has had a steady gain in mem- 
bership and even more significant is the fact that the net 
membership gain for the past administrative year promises 
finally to show a net gain of 300 or 400 more than that for 
the previous administrative year. 

Our year’s record in the building of new clubs has been 
an outstanding one. We completed 70 new clubs—the best 
record of any administrative year since 1929-30. The next 
best record in that period was in the year following the San 
Antonio convention when 69 clubs were built but that 
administrative year consisted of thirteen months because of 
tie holding of the convention in May. 

In addition to the building of the 70 new clubs, 8 clubs 
have been rehabilitated and brought back to normal func- 
tioning. While this is not quite as many as the previous 
year, yet obviously in this phase of the work it is not to be 
expected that we shall have an increasing record because 
of the fewer clubs needing rehabilitation. 

It should be noted that the building of these new clubs 
and the rehabilitating of the other clubs have contributed 
very definitely to the attainment of the membership goal of 
more than 100,000 because these new and rehabilitated 
clubs brought to Kiwanis 2,263 members. 

As gratifying as these statistics on membership and new 
clubs are, none of us would feel that we had accomplished 
an adequate advance if this were all that we had to report. 
It is inspiring, therefore, to find that our service and leader- 
ship activities have likewise grown and expanded. The 
volume of Kiwanis Activities for 1937 is the largest of these 
annual volumes in pages and records that we have ever 
issued. There is a 12% increase in the activities summed up 
in this publication. This means that we have made progress 
in the accomplishment of the fundamental purpose of 
Kiwanis. This annual volume, of course, only records in the 
briefest manner the officially reported activities of clubs. 
Regretfully do we realize that all activities are not reported 
and we know full well that clubs accomplish far greater 
good than can possibly be reported. 

Another evidence of advance is the establishment in our 
International Headquarters of a new department, namely, a 
Research Department. This department has not as its pur- 
pose the duplication of research work carried on by profes- 
sional welfare organizations and many wealthy foundations. 
This department rather will keep us thoroughly informed 
concerning all that research work and bring to our Board 
and International committees information and suggestions 
that will have value in the further development of our vol- 
unteer service and leadership. This department will keep in 
touch with the large amount of literature, the many official 
reports and the plans and methods of all professional organ- 
izations in the welfare field and wi.l study these from the 
standpoint of securing any possible suggestions of value for 
our programs of volunteer service. In other words, this de- 
partment is established for Kiwanis research, not to dupli- 
cete the professional type of research. It makes available 
the scientific researcn techniques in our International Head- 
quarters for the guidance of our organization in its 
forward-looking plans. 

All these are evidences surely of a progress of which we 


may be proud. Remembering the fine past of Kiwanis, con- 
scious of the surge of its present life and activities, we look 
forward with genuine confidence to a still more effective 
functioning and stiil greater accomplishments during the 
next administrative year which we trust will be climaxed 
with a still better annual convention at Boston. 

Your Secretary recommends: 

1. That we continue to build up the personnel of our 
clubs. This personnel job is never done whether it be in 
business and industry or in a service or any other kind of 
organization. It is a continuing job, one that needs constant 
attention. The strengthening of club personnel means in- 
creased manpower which is obviously the only way in which 
there can be a still greater fulfillment of the purposes and 
objectives of our organization. We should continue to make 
certain that we have this potentiality for service and 
leadership in an ever-increasing degree so that it can be 
harnessed to increased accomplishments of the high pur- 
poses and worthy objectives of Kiwanis. 

2. That we likewise seek during the coming year to 
exceed the excellent record of this year in the building of 
new clubs. We should endeavor to create still further inter- 
est on the part of all leaders and all Kiwanians in the spon- 
soring of new clubs so that other communities may have the 
advantages of the program and ideals of Kiwanis. May all 
members as well as leaders be baptized with the spirit of 
Kiwanis expansion. 

3. That we also endeavor in all possible ways to conserve 
our membership. There are certain losses in membership 
which cannot be prevented. On the other hand, there are 
many deleted members who might be retained in Kiwanis 
if proper methods were faithfully and aggressively carried 
out. Every effort should be made to secure more earnest 
attention on the part of clubs to the three obvious ways in 
which to conserve members, viz., to improve the methods for 
adding new members to clubs, to provide adequate Kiwanis 
education for members, especially new members, and to 
assimilate all members and surely the new members in 
fellowship and in service. 

4. That we carry on even more aggressively our signifi- 
cant program in citizenship and public affairs. We should 


not do less in philanthropic endeavors in unselfish service 


to needy childhood and humanity, but we should more ade- 
quately harness the manpower of our clubs to achieve’in the 
field of public affairs in line with the Kiwanis object as weil 
as objective to attain a more intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship. While Kiwanis is to refrain from 
political and partisan action it should not refrain from a 
most active citizenship program. This should consist of two 
main phases, first, the education of our members and others 
in regard to the many and serious problems with which 
citizens of today should be acquainted, and second, the 
inspiration of our members and others to consecrate 
themselves individually to a vital and functioning citizen- 
ship. 

5. That Kiwanians in every possible way seek to increase 
the spirit of codperation, the need of which is so generally 
recognized. The word codperation perhaps has become so 
familiar through the many references to it today that it has 
lost much of its appeal. In any case, I suggest as our goal 
“partnership” rather than codperation because this word 
expresses a more intimate and effective getting together. 
In his address last evening Senator Wheeler stressed this 
matter in his statement that what we needed in this day as 
fully as any one thing is for the warring, clashing forces to 
get together and unitedly confer, plan and work things out. 

One of my good friends, a leader in the field of industrial 
relations, some years ago conducted an experiment in closer 
working relations between capital and labor in a bleachery 
in New York State and in this pioneering experiment he 
adopted the slogan, “‘The partnership finish is on our cloth 
because the partnership spirit is in our work.” 
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If Kiwanians could contribute to an increase of the part- 
nership spirit in the world we would be certain to bring 
about a better codperation between many of the groups and 
classes and interests that now are in bitter conflict although 
their best future can only be attained through close 
codperative labors. 

The spirit of Mars is not alone dominant in Spain and 
Japan. It too much prevails in all present day relation- 
ships. There is a clash and conflict between classes, between 
races, between government and business, between capital 
and labor, between nations. Each group is moved by the 
spirit of conflict and is exhausting its resources in warfare 
one with another. On every hand there is full recognition 
of the obvious needs that these classes, groups, races and 
nations can attain their best future not by conflict but only 
by becoming real partners in common tasks. 

Even in the home today there is all too much of this spirit 
of conflict. Instead of being partners too often man and wife 
are warring against each other 
and sometimes the children are 
involved with the result of brok- 
en homes, divorces, half-or- 
phaned children, and the loss of 
the spirit of the true home, one 
of the greatest factors for the 
advancement of the best in life. 
Pope Pius when once asked by 
a well meaning individual, in- 
terested in reforming the world, 
as to how he should go about it, 
said to him, “Well, my advice to 
you is to go back home and wash 
your own doorstep.” Our first 
duty certainly is to inspire the 
partnership spirit in our own 
family circle, husband, wife, 
children, all partners in the 
greatest partnership on earth— 
the home. 

In communities the partnership 
spirit is needed. Instead of each 
section and each business or 
other interest seeking selfishly to <ttain its own welfare even 
at the expense of the community all interests should seek to 
upbuild their city or town in the spirit of a genuine partner- 
ship. 

Not in many years has there been such destructive and 
wasteful conflict between capital and labor. Both mar- 
shalled in their respective organizations carry on a relent- 
less warfare, each seeking to attain a selfish victory. Apart 
from the conflict all would have to admit that funda- 
mentally business and industry is a partnership between 
capital and management on the one hand and the workers 
on the other. Neither group can selfishly seek solely their 
own interests without business or industry suffering. Suc- 
cess is only to be attained by their joining as partners in 
their common task. 

There is likewise a regrettable conflict between govern- 
ment and business. In this field likewise that which is for 
the best interests of government and country as well as 
for business and industry will never be attained through 
such a method. Not until government and business cease 
their warfare and join in a real partnership will the day of 
real prosperity return. 

Likewise in the relations between nations the funda- 
mental need is for the spirit of partnership. So long as the 
spirit of selfish, extreme nationalism dominates and each 
nation seeks only favorable results for itself even to the 
detriment of others there will continue to be international 
strife and the inevitable results of such conflicts between 
nations, the slaughter of humans in desperate warfare so 
inconsistent with the spirit of today. Not by a league of 
nations will the problem so eloquently presented by Profes- 
sor Haas yesterday be solved but rather by a “partnership” 
of nations. 

There is also need for genuine partnership in developing 
a proper emphasis on and provision for the moral and 
spiritual values essential to a perfect community. All too 
long has there been a certain conflict between the material 
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forces of our communities and the churches and other 
organizations representing the spiritual values of life. What 
is essentially needed is that business and industrial men 
recognize that even for business and industrial success it is 
essential that the communities where they manufacture or 
sell goods shall have its higher spiritual life properly culti- 
vated. What is really needed is the partnership of busi- 
ness men, industrial leaders, citizens in general as well as 
members of our churches, in seeing to it that their respec- 
tive communities have the adequate means to nourish the 
essential moral and spiritual values. 

One of the most unique and significant pamphlets that I 
have come upon in many years is the printed annual report 
of the president of the Chamber of Commerce in the city of 
Harrisburg for 1936. Most such reports emphasize the new 
industries that have been secured for their respective com- 
munities, the manner in which sales have been increased, con- 
ventions secured, streets paved, etc. President Fleming of the 
Harrisburg Chamber of Com- 
merce did not, however, submit 
that kind of a report. He states 
very frankly that he is submit- 
ting quite a different kind of 
report than is generally pre- 
sented by a man in his position. 
Throughout his report he 
stresses the conviction that it 
was high time for the business 
and industrial leaders of that 
city to take their full responsi- 
bility in seeing to it that the 
churches and other organiza- 
tions fostering moral and spir- 
itual values have adequate sup- 
port to make them effective. 

This is the point of view from 
which we as Kiwanians should 
be active in the fulfillment of 
the first object of our Constitu- 
tion, “to give primacy to the 
human and spiritual rather than 
to the material values. of 
life,” and the more recent public affairs activity, “Sup- 
port of Churches in their Spiritual Aims.” Kiwanis is not 
an ecclesiastical organization. It does not seek the realiza- 
tion of this purpose and objective from the standpoint of a 
religious organization but rather as builders of better com- 
munities. 

If Kiwanians are going to build better communities then 
they certainly have to do what Colonel Fleming urged upon 
the business leaders of Harrisburg, namely, to see to it that 
as citizens, quite apart from their own official relation to 
any churches or religious organizations, they should give 
their leadership to making certain that the churches and 
other religious organizations are adequately supported so 
that they can contribute their essential part to making their 
respective communities fine, bountiful cities in which to 
work and live. 

Lewis Adamic, the author of that unique and inspiring 
book, ““My Country,” closes his book with these words, “I 
want America eventually to become a work of art.” In 
other words, he desires that our communities and our coun- 
try shall be so developed that they shall not be mere marts 
of trade or palaces of pleasure but that they shall be cities 
that abound in all those things that make life rich and 
choice and glorious. This ideal can only be realized as all 
citizens in a community unite as partners to attain such a 
goal. This phrase of Lewis Adamic is certainly expressive 
of the great purpose of Kiwanis in building better com- 
munities. 

May all Kiwanians help in a partnership spirit with all 
other citizens in making each of their communities a ‘“‘work 
of art.”’ May they unite in making Canada and the United 
States and the world a “‘work of art.” 
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The Convention In Retrospect 


HEN a vagrant zephyr sweeps 
the silken strings of an Eolian 
harp, the result is music not 
unlike that of a butterfly harp played 
by a beautiful Chinese girl. When 
those same gentle zephyrs sweep 
through a Palm Beach suit, the net re- 
sult is goose pimples on the Ps ce 


In the early days of the San Fran- 
cisco Convention, the men from the 
Cotton Belt realized this, and how. 


They all regretted that they were not 
from the Wool Belt or some other belt 
which would have taught them that if 
they went to San Francisco and some 
left the Golden Gate open, the 
breezes from the old Pacific would 
sweep in and make them wonder why 
they hadn’t taken the advice given 
them before the convention to bring a 


one 


top coat. 

But this was only the beginning. As 
the convention warmed up, the weath- 
er did also, and it was no longer neces- 
sary to wear a top coat over white flan- 
nels, or a fur coat over an evening dress. 

We learned in the old days when 
we studied first-year Latin, that Rome 
was built on seven hills. San Francisco 
surely built on seventy. Trustee 
Jim Gallagher, in recommending his 
beloved Boston, said, “There are moun- 
tains in Massachusetts, but none of 
them is between the hotel and the audi- 
torium in Boston!” 

But what fun we had out of those 
hills. If it be true that a woman is 
the only animal which squeals when it 
is pleased, then the women of the San 
Francisco Convention pleased. 
Every time a taxicab came to the top 


was 


were 


of one of those hills, they squealed in 
mingled fright and delight until the 
cab sounded like a car on a roller- 


coaster in an amusement park. 

The entertainment was generous and 
novel. Long trips down the Skyline 
Boulevard to San Mateo; trips through 
fascinating Chinatown; boat trips on 
San Francisco Bay under those won- 
derful bridges and to the Golden Gate, 
and finishing with that marvelous 
Fiesta Espanola. 

A full page about that Fiesta would 
not do it justice. It might well have 
been called a Night with Terpsichore, 
because to this goddess of the dance it 
was largely dedicated. Gaucho danc- 
ers who wrapped bull whips around 
dancing partners and spun them like 
tops; girls who did toe dances on tight 
wires; gentlemen in evening dress who 
lost pieces of clothing while being 
kicked around by seemingly amateur 
lady partners; dancing dolls which 
stood on each others’ heads while read- 


ing the “funnies”; Spanish dancers 


with clicking heels and _ castanets; 
choruses of dancers whose costumes 
changed like the colors and figures in a 
kaleidoscope; even a dancing horse, the 
antics of which added horse laughs to 
the oh-ing and ah-ing admiration of 
this marvelous spectacle of color, lights, 
grace and music. Comparisons are al- 
ways odious, but this was as beautiful 
and enjoyable a spectacle as has ever 
been presented to an International Ki- 
wanis convention. One spectator said, 
“If I had come these two thousand 
miles only to see this one thing, it 
would have been worth it.” 

To give credit to a single person in 
this story of a fine convention would 
be unfair to fifty others whose names 
were not mentioned. But the music of 
this convention was an outstanding fea- 
ture. Juvenile bands, solo and duet in- 
strumentalists, singers in groups, in 
quartettes and in solos reached a new 
high. Few Kiwanis conventions have 
been able to produce so fine and so 
varied a program of musical artists. 
Most of them were sponsored by some 
Kiwanis club as free will attractions to 
the convention. Hearty and heartfelt 
congratulations are in order. 

The name “H. G. Hatfield of Okla- 
homa City” is an alias or something 
that Hat wears when on parade. He is 
really just Hat Hatfield and always 
will be, although we elected him Inter- 
national President by acclamation. 

All the men from Texas-Oklahoma 





The things that made the San Francisco Convention 
Behind the scenes the local folks were working. 
General Chairman Eugene McCann (front center) is being inter- 


machinery did not run all by itself. 
typical back-of-the-scenes picture. 


rupted in a called conference by a telephone inquiry. 
L. M. Wilbor of the Mission club, chairman of the Reception Committee, 


phone, is Dr. 


chairman's left is Clyde Brown of Napa, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Standing, reading from left to right, 
dent of the Golden Gate club and chairman of the Coéperation Committee ; 


to handle the important control jobs. 


By ROE FULKERSON 
Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine 


came in white ten-gallon hats, and they 
were a colorful and impressive bunch of 
cow-punchers, too. When Hat was 
elected, they put those big ten-gallon 
hats on top of their canes and paraded 
around the convention hall, putting on 
a hat parade for “Hat” Hatfield. One 
enthusiastic Kiwanian, watching this 
snake dance of hats, said, “Holy Mack- 
erel! There must be a thousand of 
’em!” He was misled by the noise they 
made, and the size of their hats. They 
“Yip! Yip! Yipeed!” their way around 
the hall like a bunch of cow-hands just 
off the range for a night in town. 

The writer of these wavering lines 
got on board his Pullman at Oakland 
with a smug smile of satisfied egotism 
on his face. He felt sure he had been 
singled out by the California boys for 
especial marks of favor. He thought 
they fully agreed with his own estimate 
of his wit, manly beauty and charm. 

But the first man he talked to on the 
train said, “I was particularly lucky. 
Those California boys took to me from 
the first, and they went out of their way 
to pay me a lot of personal attention.” 
After nine or ten other Kiwanians on 
the train had said the same thing in 
other words, it dawned on your humbled 
correspondent that that was just Cali- 
fornia’s way, and that every man and 
woman who attended the convention 
glow. 
reached a 


was going home feeling the same 
Yes, 
new high. 


sir! San Francisco 


cantthes. ee 
a success did not just happen. Convention 
Here is a 
Seated at Chairman McCann’s right, with tele- 
while on the 
appointed by the International President 
are Rotus Harvey, presi- 
then comes William H. 


Nanry, chairman of the committee handling registration in the San Francisco club. 
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AUGUST, 1938 


Welcome 
Home! 


KLAHOMA CITY symbolically 

and literally “took off its hat” 

to H. G. Hatfield Wednesday, 
July 6, when he arrived in his home 
town after having received unanimous- 
ly at the hands of delegates to the 
twenty-second annual convention of 
Kiwanis International at San Francisco 
the office of International President. 

President Hatfield received his first 
welcoming delegation at Edmond, Okla- 
homa, where his train was boarded by 
fifty members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Oklahoma City. The club members had 
chartered an interurban car and ini- 
tiated a real surprise party and recep- 
tion. Edmond is about fifteen miles 
from Oklahoma City. Congratulations 
had all been extended and thanks ex- 
pressed by the time the train pulled 
into the Oklahoma City station. Presi- 
dent Hatfield prepared to assemble his 
baggage and slip quietly home, but 
there was another surprise. 

The visiting Kiwanis club delegation 
got off the train first. A signal was 
given and the Firemen’s Band played 
“Hail the Conquering Hero” and a 
crowd estimated from 350 to 500 
started to cheer. Every service and 
civic club in the city was represented. 
It was a reception that has been dupli- 
cated in Oklahoma City only when the 
most important and most honored men 
of the nation have visited Oklahoma’s 
capital city. 

Prominent among those of the depot 
welcoming party was Judge J. R. Kea- 
ton, representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a life-long friend of Presi- 
dent Hatfield. Of course, Mrs. Hat- 
field was included in all the welcoming 
festivities. On that evening there was 
a dinner given by a small group of close 
friends. 

Next came the meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Oklahoma City where the 
first Kiwanis club address of the new 
president was made. It was a “wel- 
come home” meeting, a celebration and 
an appreciation of the honor that has 
come to the club. President Hatfield 
spoke but briefly. 

One of the outstanding meetings of 
all Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce history was held on the second 
day of President Hatfield’s return to 
his home city. There were 700 present 
with representatives from all service 
and civic clubs besides the regular 
Chamber of Commerce membership. 
Ladies were among the guests. Lauda- 
tory addresses were made by Charles H. 
Moureau and Claude Stone, both past 
presidents of the Oklahoma City club. 
President Hatfield of course was the 
honored speaker of the day. The story 
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After a preliminary reception at Edmond, Oklahoma, President Hatfield was greeted at the depot 


in Oklahoma City by a delegation of citizens estimated at nearly 500. 


The band played and the 


crowd cheered. In the picture the newly elected president is shown shaking hands with Judge J. R. 
Keaton, representing the Chamber of Commerce, a lifelong friend. 


can well be told in repeating the words 
of a scroll presented to “Harvey Glen 
Hatfield” and signed in the name of the 
Chamber by Virgil Browne, president, 
Stanley Draper, managing director and 
C. C. Day, chairman of the Public Wel- 
fare Division. 

The text follows: 

“Oklahoma City, who always rejoices 
when one of her citizens acquires a po- 
sition of honor and of influence, now 
rejoices with you in your election to the 
high position of President of Kiwanis 
International. We recognize your ele- 
vation to this high position as an added 
ornament to Oklahoma City, and a civic 
asset of great value. Upon this achieve- 
ment we extend to you the felicitations 
of your home city, together with our 
gratitude. 

“Our satisfaction is enhanced by the 
realization that this recognition is given 
to one who for many years has been 
one of the most important factors in 
the activities of this organization as a 
leader in its efforts to materialize high 
ideals in the life and development of 
Oklahoma City. It would be difficult to 
find one whose record for service in Ok- 
lahoma City more fully justifies such 
recognition. 

“In appreciation of your years of 
faithful service to your home city and 
your Chamber of Commerce; of your 
continuous personal sacrifice for high 
ideals of culture and education; of your 
unvarying dependability and efficiency 


in our civic life, which will now be 
broadened from your community to the 
nation and to the world, we extend to 
you our congratulations, our sincere 
hope for a continuation of your success, 
and our assurance that we in Oklahoma 
City will be with you in thought and in 
act whenever opportunity is given us. 

“This tribute presented on occasion 
of the Chamber’s Public Forum Lunch- 
eon, Friday, July 8, 1938, honoring you 
on your election as President of Kiwanis 
International.” 

In the Chamber of Commerce bulletin 
announcing the city-wide luncheon the 
statement was made: 

“Throughout the years Mr. Hatfield 
has shared his talents and energies with 
Kiwanis, the Chamber of Commerce 
and other civic causes along with his 
business as head of the Oklahoma Cof- 
fee Company. 

“As chairman of the Chamber’s Edu- 
cational Committee, to name one of 
many important responsibilities he has 
had in this organization, he has helped 
draft the 25-year Educational Program 
for the City’s Cultural Advancement. 
His duties have also included handling 
arrangements for the great Easter sun- 
rise services at Lincoln Park amphi- 
theatre, perhaps the largest religious 
service ever held in the city. 

“By his unanimous election he has 
brought deserved glory to himself and 
reflected fame to the community which 
he has so faithfully served.” 
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Above Beautiful Castle- 
wood Country Club, scene 
of the Wednesday lunch- 
eon and one of the beauty 
spots of the bay section 
A motor tour was delight- 
fully interrupted so_ that 
luncheon might be served 
here Above right: At the 
tea urn, Mrs. Norris Nash 
and standing to her right, 
Mrs. James Moulton. 


Opposite: A few of the 
fifteen hundred ladies who 
enjoyed tea at the Califor- 
nia Palace of the Legion 
of Honor From left to 
right, Mrs. James P. Gal- 
lagher, Mrs. O. Sam Cum- 
mings, Mrs. William O. 
Harris, Mrs. fF Trafford 
Taylor, Mrs. Bennett O 
Knudson (profile), Mrs 
Philip N McCaughan, 
Mrs. Henry C. Heinz, Mrs 
Merton S. Heiss 


Opposite: Snapped during 
a moment of relaxation 
from happy convention du- 
ties. Mrs. George N. Nash, 
one of the hostesses of the 
day, Mrs. William F. Mor- 
rish, Chairman of the La- 
dies Entertainment Commit- 
tee, and Mrs. Fred, C. W. 
Parker, wife of the Inter- 
national Secretary. 


Opposite: When this pic- 
ture was taken, Mrs. F. 
Trafford Taylor, wife of 
the International President, 
was serving Mrs. H. G. 
Hatfield, wife of the Inter- 
national Treasurer with 
Mrs ~- Gatton (left), 
wife of Past International 
President Gatton. Now it 
is the wife of the Imme- 
diate Past International 
president serving the wife 
of the International Pres- 
ident. 


Gpeense: Another group 
of ladies who enjoyed the 
delightful reception and tea 
at the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor. There 
were mumerous charming 
hostesses presiding at the 
tea urns. 
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enjoyed San Francisco 


NDER the able chairmanship ‘of 

Mrs. William F. Morrish the la- 

dies who were privileged to be in 
attendance at the San Francisco Con- 
vention were favored with an excep- 
tionally interesting and enjoyable series 
of entertainments. 

Ladies’ entertainment plans, worked 
out long weeks in advance, really went 
into effect with the arrival of the first 
convention visitor. Courtesy desks were 
maintained in each convention hotel 
lobby where committees of ladies were 
constantly on hand to offer helpful ad- 
vice and suggestions to the guests and 
to tell them of the plans being made 
for their entertainment. 

Mrs. Morrish was assisted by a corps 
of capable co-chairmen and they in turn 
had as members of their committees 
enthusiastic ladies who saw to it that 
the visitors tasted of California hos- 
pitality. 

The scheduled tours started Monday 
morning. The local ladies properly felt 
that sight-seeing would play an impor- 
tant part in the list of features desired 
by visitors, so they were most generous 
in such plans. The Monday morning 
tour took the visiting ladies to China- 
town, Telegraph Hill, Fisherman’s 
Wharf, the shopping district, Golden 
Gate Park, Mission Dolores and other 
historic and interesting spots in San 
Francisco. They were brought back 
to their hotels in plenty of time to dress 
for the afternoon event. 

On Monday afternoon there was a 
reception and tea for Mrs. Taylor, wife 
of the International President, and the 
visiting ladies. This was held in the 
beautiful California Palace of the Le- 
gion of Honor, a wonderful setting for 
this most colorful party. 

Even though a boat trip for men and 
women was scheduled for Tuesday af- 
(Turn to page 498) 
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My Personal Page 


SUSY 


By ROE FULKERSON 


paper reader on the continent. Ham has done a 

lot of fine Kiwanis work in Georgia, but this is 
not what has made him so well known to newspaper 
readers. Ham makes the X’s that mark the spots where 
the bodies lie. He is in the marble business, and he 
makes tombstones, and if tombstones do not mark the 
spots—Oh, skip it! 

In the course of Ham’s business life, he has come to 
know a lot of morticians. One of them was named Tom, 
Dick or Harry. We will take Tom. Tom did a large 
business with the darkies in a certain town in the cotton 
belt of Georgia. He had Over the River Burial Societies 
and Pearly Gates Ajar Clubs as his clients. 

Darkies are a happy-go-lucky people who spend their 
money as fast as they make it, yet Tom had little trouble 
making his collections. That was largely because of 
Susy. Susy takes some explaining. Here is the tale as 
told by Tom to Ham, and passed on to me by Ham. 

Susy was the devoted spouse of Jim, who was a com- 
paratively thrifty tenant farmer and cotton grower. In 
the course of time, Death mowed down Susy, and Jim 
bought a sixty-dollar casket from Tom, promising to pay 
when he sold his cotton. 

It was Tom’s custom to stroll around the public square 
on Saturday afternoon, as this was the place where the 
darkies gathered, and some of them might be persuaded 
to pay him something on account. At the same time, he 
heard a lot of gossip about the others. 

Sixty days after Susy had been laid away in her sixty- 
dollar casket, Tom learned that Jim had found sweet 
solace in another colored girl and was going to be married 
again, although a large balance was still due on Susy’s 
casket. 

Monday morning Tom put a couple of long handled 
shovels in his car, with the handles sticking out ostenta- 
tiously. He drove to Jim’s cabin and the following con- 
versation ensued: 

“Mawin’, Mr. Tom. How y’ail?”’ 

“T’m all right, Jim. I just came to find out what you 
want me to do with Susy.” 

“Susy! Mr. Tom, I don’t want nothing done with Susy!” 

“You’re going to have to do something with her, Jim. 
I don’t want her.” 

“What you mean, you don’t want her?” 

“Jim, you bought that sixty-dollar casket from me 
and you haven’t paid me for it. I have to have my casket, 
but I don’t want Susy, so I just want to know if you 
want me to bring her here.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tom, please don’t bring Susy here!  I’se 
gittin’ married again tomorrow at dinner time!” 

“Jim, so help me, if you don’t pay for that casket, Susy 
is going to be here for the wedding! If you don’t settle 
that bill, you are going to find Susy right here on your 
porch when the bride arrives!’ 

“Mr. Tom, how much time will you give me?” 

“T’l] give you until eleven o’clock tomorrow morning, 
and if you don’t pay me, your bride and Susy are going 
to have to make friends!” 


M’: FRIEND Hamilton Holt is known to every news- 
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Jim was at Tom’s office by nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, and every darkie for miles around had heard the tale. 
They all believe that Jim barely missed having Susy at 
his wedding, and now they all pay their casket bills. 

I firmly believe that every man has a Susy in his life 
who makes him pay his bills. The bills I refer to are not 
the bills one pays in cash. Public opinion is the Susy 
which makes ninety-five per cent of us pay our cash bills. 
We know we cannot duck our obligations without losing 
the confidence of our fellows. A man may neglect his 
bills for a while, but he soon begins to wonder why he is 
not invited here or asked there, why men shun and avoid 
him, but if he has a spark of honesty left in him, he 
realizes the cause of his ostracism and pays up. 

The man who continually overestimates his own cubic 
tankage, finds that he, too, must pay his bills to his 
neglected family and his neglected business. He finds 
that the best people no longer trust him as a business 
man or in the practice of his profession, and the liquor 
he loves so well becomes a Susy on his doorstep, making 
him pay in bitter regrets. 

Dozens of examples could be given of men who find a 
Susy on their doorsteps because they thought they did 
not have to play the game of life according to the rules. 

But there is another class of men who make a mistake 
of a different nature. They are selfish enough to be- 
lieve that they can live in a town and skim the financial 
cream off it without ever feeding the cow; men who live 
luxurious lives on the money they have made in their 
town, and never put anything back into that town to 
repay it for what it has done for them. 

These men would never dream of trying to continue to 
draw checks on a bank in which they never made a de- 
posit, but they will draw out of a town the price of fine 
cars, comfortable homes and trips to Europe, with never 
a thought of paying in civic service for the room they 
occupy in that town. 

These men try to hide their selfishness by scoffing at 
civic clubs and calling the members Babbitts, but this is 
only an attempt to scare Susy off their front porch. 

I believe that few men ever go into Kiwanis for what 
they will get out of it. I believe it is the inherent honesty 
of every man, his love for his home town, his desire to 
do something to show his appreciation for what the town 
has done for him, which prompts him. Yet there is no 
better way to retain the love of your fellow townsmen, no 
better way to increase your personal popularity, than to 
have a working membership in an organization like 
Kiwanis. 

It is trite to say that a man gets as much out of Kiwanis 
as he puts into it. But it is true that the more Kiwanis 
work a man does, the more he enjoys it. To know Kiwanis 
is to love Kiwanis, and the joyous association with like- 
minded men is the extra dividend paid the men who give 
of their time and their energy to Kiwanis. 

Susy comes to haunt a man who owes something. A 
man who is in Kiwanis and really working at it, need not 
look fearfully at his front porch when he gets home. 
Susy will not be there waiting for him. 
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DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


ET’S think about the district conven- AWE, 
tions. ly 
Second only in importance to the 
International Convention, and filling 


equally as important a part in the 
workings of Kiwanis, are the district 








conventions. Costing less in travel ex- east Ce 
: ~ 
pense, and taking up less travel time OWE eeoe™ 


than an International Convention, they 
are easier of access to the average Kiwanian. 

Now is the time to organize those motorcades, those jolly 
parties from each club, to take in the district convention 
and there drink deep of the Kiwanis inspiration and infor- 
mation so essential to the rededication of every Kiwanian. 

In other days, when churches were more inclined to re- 
vival meetings than they are now, it was said that the re- 
vival did fully as much for the people who were already 
church members as it did for the repentant sinners for 
whose benefit it was supposed to be given. So also is the 
district convention not only a necessity for the education 
of the new Kiwanians, but it is of great benefit as a reviver 
of interest in the long-time Kiwanian. 

Even the blasé and indifferent Kiwanian becomes imbued 
with Kiwanis spirit at a district convention. Here he sees 
the type of men who have dedicated themselves to Kiwanis 
work, and hears the inspiring talks of our leaders, and thus 
gains an admiration for, and an understanding of Kiwanis 
rarely obtained in the home club. 

By all means do all in your power to induce the new 
members of your club to attend the district convention, and 
don’t forget to go along with him! 

No Kiwanian ever attended a district convention who did 
not return to his club a better Kiwanian and a more inter- 
ested one. He gets a better insight 
Kiwanis, and a better knowledge of the machinery by which 
these purposes are attained. 


Se 


“Tf your income tax was figured correctly, you will 
go to the poor house; if not, you will go to the jail 


—~Lew L. Abbott. 


house.” 


A LOT OF FUN FOR A LITTLE MONEY 
EW things appeal to the average 
man more than a lot of fun for a 

little money. Kiwanis everywhere offers 

this opportunity in the most interest- 
ing way. 

The opportunity usually comes 
through 4-H Clubs, but it can be worked 
even where 4-H Clubs do not function, 
if there be such places. 

Did you ever finance a country boy in the purchase of a 
pig or two, or a family of- pigs, and then go into frequent 
huddles with him, with the pigs as a subject, and with him 





into the purposes of 
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EDITORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


go to see the pigs and estimate their increase in weight and 
marvel over their increase in numbers? 

Did you ever finance a boy or a girl by purchasing a thor- 
oughbred heifer, and have frequent conferences about the 
animal and call from time to time to see its progress? 

Have you ever bought a youngster a rooster and two or 
three hens of a high-bred type, and talked with him about 
feeding, and gone with him to see the fluffy baby chicks 
hatched out by the proud hens and the yet prouder little 
boy? 

If you have done none of these things, you have missed 
more fun and probably spent more money at a night club 
or taking golf lessons. 

If you have financed a child in such a venture, you have 
taught him a valuable lesson in the breeding of high-class 
animals, which cost no more to feed than scrubs; you have 
taught him something of finance and of the business side of 
farming; you most likely have been paid back your money, 
as these financial arrangements should be in the form of a 
loan. 

But all these things are merely by-products as far as you 
are concerned. The real way you get back your money is in 
the good it does you to have these contacts with ambitious 
and energetic youngsters, and to listen to their hopes and 
their aspirations. You will take a real interest in the ani- 
mals experimented with. You will find that you have an 
almost parental attitude of mind toward both the child and 
the calf or chickens. 

For good clean fun, few things can touch this experiment. 
The Kiwanian who has missed it has missed a lot. Ask the 
man who has done it, and hear what he has to say. 


IE 


A man must pass a civil service examination to 
become a letter carrier, but not to become a mem- 


ber of congress or parliament. 


TAXES 


HE world is getting close to the point 

where millage is becoming pillage. 
Our most beloved assets are becoming 
liabilities through taxation. 

“Soak the rich” has become the pop- 
ular slogan in taxation because the poor 
do not realize that when the rich get 
soaked, they merely pass the tax along 
to the poor, who become yet poorer. 

Until the day comes when the world realizes a few funda- 
mental facts about taxation, we will be playthings of poli- 
ticians who are eternally adding more taxes and never tak- 
ing off any of the existing ones. 

We must teach the people that the city, the county, the 
state and the nation have not even one penny they do not 
first take away from the people in taxation. Every bridge, 
every park, every pension, every new political job, every 
new public building must be paid for by the people. 

We must teach them that the ultimate consumer pays 
every tax of every description, and that the high price of 
every commodity is due to the demands of the people upon 
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the government, for which they fondly imagine some other 
man will pay. 

We must make people understand that half the taxes are 
hidden taxes passed along from producer to processor, to 
distributor, to merchant and to ultimate consumer, with an 
added profit on even the tax itself, which has become a part 
of the cost. 

With the exception of the poll tax and the tax on homes, 
which are in process of being abolished, few taxes are paid 
by the people on whom they are assessed. The tax on the 
rented home is paid by the tenant, not the owner. The profit 
taxes of all kinds levied on the seller are passed along in the 
overhead added to the cost and paid by the buyer. 

Most demands for taxes on the wealthy are boomerangs 
which come back to knock down the very people who clam- 
ored for them. 

Volumes, not columns, should be written on the subject. 
The foregoing is merely to sugeest the urgent necessity for 
talks on taxation before Kiwanis clubs, that these leaders of 
the community may better influence the thought of the peo- 


ple. 
ne E 


It pays to be beautiful. A necktie is man’s only at- 
tempt at beautification, and you will remember that 
it is the necktie which gets all the gravy. 


A KIWANIS MIRROR 


HE poet Burns’ most famous couplet 

is the one in which he expresses the 
universal desire to see ourselves as oth- 
ers see us. It is good for the immortal 
soul of man to have his weaknesses and 
his fads and foibles pointed out to him, 
particularly if it is done in public. 

And who is in a better position to do 
this than the wife of our bosom? Echo 
answers “Nobody!” To prove that we can take it on the 
chin and pretend to like it, what better stage can there be on 
which to set such a play than a Kiwanis luncheon with the 
ladies in charge? 

In every Kiwanis club there are a few outstanding wives 
who could handle such a luncheon, and with a proper pre- 
siding officer and a proper speaker or speakers, nothing is 
more fun than a group of married women publicly telling 
their husbands what their weaknesses are and what they 
should do about them. 

Parent-Teachers Associations and women’s clubs have 
taught the dear things how to speak on their feet, and surely 
their gift of sarcasm and criticism could be turned into no 
channel where it would do so much good as in a good old- 
fashioned broiling of a Kiwanis club on its own gridiron. 

If you can take it, if you can laugh at yourself as you do 
at others, turn one of your meetings over to the Kiwanis 
wives and watch them shine! 


IE 


People with wooden heads should take precautions 
against mental termites. 


VOCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


HE American Youth Commission has 

been gathering statistics of every 
kind on the trends of our young people. 
It chose a typical state, 13,528 typical 
young people, and had _ thirty-five 
trained interviewers ask each of them 
eighty well thought out questions. 

The result of this survey is embodied 
in a‘report entitled “Youth Tells Their 
Story.” No father or mother, educator or employer, should 
miss this report. It is one of the most important documents 








published on this continent in a long time. 

Out of hundreds of tables and graphs on almost every 
subject under the sun, we quote only one as of intense in- 
terest to Kiwanis, and showing the necessity for the voca- 
tional guidance work we are sponsoring. 

Of two thousand young people who expressed a desire to 
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take up one of the learned professions as a life work, only 
four hundred and twenty-five were able to do so, leaving the 
rest disappointed and compelled to take up distasteful work. 

Four hundred and fifty wanted managerial work, but only 
two hundred were able to place themselves in that line. 

Only a thousand boys and girls wanted office or sales jobs, 
while fourteen hundred of them were forced into these lines 
against their will. 

In the semi-skilled labor class, three hundred and seventy- 
five chose this as an occupation, while thirteen hundred and 
more were forced into the skilled labor class against their 
will. 

Only one hundred and fifty selected unskilled labor as a 
life work, but seven hundred and fifty of them were forced 
into this class of work with its low wage scale. 

There were others in the table, but this is enough to show 
that a large majority of our young people today are unable 
to get into the life work to which they aspire. In addition, 
thousands of them are forced for the sake of their bread 
and butter, to enter fields which are repugnant to them and 
leave them bitter and disillusioned. 

It is such things which cause unhappiness and consequent 
unrest, and make for Fascism, Nazism and the other isms 
which attempt to break down organized society and mould 
it over to meet conditions as the agitators see them. 

Every effort of every Vocational Guidance Committee 
of Kiwanis to reduce the number of square pegs in round 
holes is an influence for good in the community, because it 
tends to lessen the number of discontented young people. 


IE 


One of the nicest things about the old-fashioned 
buggy was that it made every road the long road 
home. 


CONSERVATION 


HERE are still a few men alive who 

saw the thundering herds of buffa- 
loes which once raced in teeming thou- 
sands across the prairies. The buffalo 
is gone, save for a few living in fenced 
enclosures here and there, and that » 
prairie is now the location of the in- L Ar, 
famous dust bowl of the United States. Y ch rath oti. 

There are still a few men left in the 
world who saw the flocks of passenger pigeons which 
reached from horizon to horizon and fairly darkened the sun. 
Their roosting places were marked by limbs the size of a 
man’s leg broken by their weight. As far as any orni- 
thologist knows, there is not a single specimen of this bird 
left today. 

A generation ago, the wild goose was part of the winter 
diet of every family. Today it has become so scarce that the 
killing of even one becomes a newspaper item of note. 

Before another generation passes, we may have oldsters 
who sit around the country stores and tell of having seen 
flocks of mallard and canvas-back ducks which covered an 
acre. They may be telling of the time when wild turkeys 
could be found in every woodland glade, and quail in every 
wheat field. 

The recklessness with which we have killed off the wild life 
on this continent should be a matter of concern to every 





right-minded citizen, and the effort to educate the hunter to 


the value of the limited bag a matter of concern to every 
Kiwanis club. 

Spawning fish, doe deer, quail, duck, geese, bass and other 
game and bird life, must be protected by proper laws, and 
enough game wardens to enforce them, if sportsmen and 
fishermen of the next generation are to know anything about 
them except from the tales of the oldsters who sit around 
the fire and talk. 

Deforestation, soil erosion and stream pollution are all a 
part of the great subject of conservation. There are or- 
ganizations working to eradicate all these errors that are 
glad to supply speakers and educational literature to Ki- 
wanis clubs that may want to take part in this great work. 

Why not educate your membership in these important 
matters while there are yet fish and game to conserve? 
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As the Convention photographer 
wandered around the City of San 
Francisco he snapped pictures of 
various incidents and persons, show- 
ing some of the machinery that made 
the wheels go around so efficiently. 
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ancisce Convention SnagpShoua 


1. This gentleman is not in custody. He is the man ap- 
pointed as Sergeant-at-Arms, Clyde Brown, Napa, Cali- 
fornia, and to his right and left are uniformed men who 
under his guidance and direction helped make it easier for 
all who attended the convention. You needed your badge 
and you needed to be a Kiwanian or a guest to have a badge. 
If you left the badge on your dresser you visited Clyde's 
office for an admittance card. In addition to the uniformed 
men the Sergeant-at-Arms had a score of Kiwanian as- 
sistants. 2. Those New England canes have been popular 
for many years. Full grown men really work pretty hard to 
obtain the coveted sticks. The fact that the convention 
is in Boston in 1939 added to the demand this year. 3. The 
International Exhibit attracted a great deal of attention. 
Thousands of important club activities were pictured and 
undoubtedly the inspiration for many a new project was 
gained through viewing the efforts of the exhibitors. 
4. Here are the first two men to register from outside of 
California. They are Luther C. Hudson, Moberly, Mis- 
souri, president of his club, and Calvin M. Keller, 
Moberly, who is a lieutenant governor in the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District and secretary 
of his club. 5. Just landed. A happy, ex- 
pectant group just off the ferry and ready 
to be shuttled by the City Transporta- 
tion Committee to their various 
hotels and to registration head- 
quarters. 6. There are al- 
ways men who work be- 
=,” hind the scenes so 
that the show 



















































may go on. To the 
left is Laurence W. 
Lane, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Con- 
vention Program and in the center is 
Eugene G. McCann, General Chairman of 
the San Francisco Convention Committee; on the 

right is Osgood Murdock, President of the San Francisco 
club. 7. The Registration Desk at the Civic Auditorium was 
a busy place. 8. A novel feature of entertainment in connec- 
tion with the President's Reception and Ball. 
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The San Francisco Singers contributed most magnificently to the musical 
success of the convention, especially at the Sunday Evening Religious 
Musicale. 


There Was Music 


The chairman in action. 


: ; ‘ : Wes Above—Frank Malin of Glendale, the eleven 
Above—The famous Glendale Singers. They appeared on — convention spots and maintained year old trumpeter of rare talent. He exhibited 
the fine entertainment record they established years ago. the natural skill for ‘‘triple tonguing.’’ 


Below—The Redlands, California, Kiwanis Trumpeters. Left to right—Edgar Runkel, Glenn Below—Harold Jeneson of Redlands, a diligent 
Emmerson, Harold Jeneson, accompanist, Jack Jahn and Robert Mitchell. musical worker. He is chairman of the Red- 
lands Music Committee. 
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Above—The Young People’s Symphony Orchestra, Berkeley, California, 
Jessica Marcelli, conductor. They appeared All Kiwanis Night. 


At San Francisco 


By GEORGE E. PIERSOL 


Chairman, International Committee on Music 


HERE was music at San Francisco, lots of it. 
From the first session on Sunday evening through the 
final business meeting on Thursday, June 30, musical 
numbers were programmed so numerously as to make the 
San Francisco Convention one long to be remembered by 
those who appreciate the value of music in connection with 
such gatherings. 

It is difficult for your Music Committee chairman to at- 
tempt to describe the various musical units that came either 
sponsored by clubs or districts, but it is only fair to state 
that every single number, every person on the program, fitted 
in nicely with convention requirements and made a real 
contribution to the success of the meeting. It is hard to 
imagine the San Francisco Convention without music. Cer- 
tainly it would have been immeasurably less inspirational 
and interesting. 

First it is only proper that I express appreciation to the 
chairman of the Convention Committee on Music, Roy Haw- 
ley. He deserves much credit for his fine advance prepara- 
tion and his codperation after your International chairman 
arrived in San Francisco. His two assistants, San Francisco 
Kiwanians, Paul Burroughs and Mervin Yetter, worked with 
true Kiwanis spirit and enthusiasm. The latter is director 
of the San Francisco Singers. To Chairman Hawley and his 
committee I extend the highest praise for making this musical 
program so outstanding. 

We were most fortunate in having with us Alec Templeton, 
sponsored by the Michigan Kiwanis District. Appreciation 
is given Dr. Black of Detroit, a personal friend of Mr. Tem- 
pleton, who was responsible for the detailed arrangements 
in connection with the famous star’s appearance. 

Former International Music Chairman H. Park Arnold 
of the Glendale Singers was right on the job, working hard 
all of the time and of very great assistance. Hugo Kirchhofer 
of Los Angeles, a former International chairman, Thomas 
L. Husselton, former chairman, and Faber Bollinger, former 
trustee and a great worker on musical activities, were mighty 
helpful. 

This fine entertainment came to Kiwanis through the 
efforts of districts, clubs and in some cases individual Ki- 
wanians with no assistance financially from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. It demonstrates more forcibly than words can say 
the important place music plays in Kiwanis. Money could 
not buy or pay for the type of musical artistry presented to 
those who attended the San Francisco Convention. 


(Turn to page 511) 





Top—Singing Jimmie Smith of Tujunga with the famous organ. Past 
President William O. Harris is standing to the right. To the left, an 
interested young guest. 


Center, Left—Miss Maude Nosler, lovely soloist from Texas. 


Center, Right—Milton Detjen, Kiwanian from Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
whose fine piano contributions were greatly appreciated. 


Above—Alec Templeton, the brilliant young English pianist, brought to the 
convention by the Michigan District. This famous concert artist's efforts 
were keenly appreciated. 
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Winners at The San Francisco Convention 


In the Club and District Achievement Reports and in the Club and District Attendance Contests, awards were based on 
records for the calendar year 1937. In the Club Achievement Reports, the Club Attendance Contest and the Convention 
Attendance Contest the Gold Division consists of clubs of 101 members or more; Silver from 5! to 100 members; Blue, 
from 31 to 50 members; White, clubs of 30 members or less. In the District Achievement Reports and the District Attendance 
Contest the Gold Division includes districts whose average membership of clubs is 46 or more; Silver, an average member- 
ship of 41 to 45; Blue, an average membership of 36 to 40; and White, an average membership of 35 or less. 







































CLUB ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 4 
Division Winners Honorable Mention 
Gold ...........Spokane, Washington..Amarillo, Texas; Montreal, Que. 
Silver ..Ponea City, Okla........... Hollywood, California; Dover, 
: New Jersey 
Blue ............ Hamilton, Illinois.......... Tillamook, Oregon; Crosby, 
North Dakota 
White .......Jackson, Kentucky........Glenfield, Pennsylvania; North 


Olmstead, Ohio 





Left to right: William E. Blake, —. Kentucky ; Leroy Knoep- 
pel, Hamilton, Illinois; Dr. A. N. Dow, Ponca City, Oklahoma ; 
William Otto Warn, President, Spokane, Washington. 








DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 








Division Winners Honorable Mention 
Gold Pacific-Northwest .....Michigan; Ontario-Quebec-Mar- 
itime 
Silver Texas-Oklahoma Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas; 
Utah-Idaho 
Blue ...Florida ......Georgia; Louisiana-Mississippi 
naa “ 
Left to right: Griffith I. Griffith, Governor, Pacific-Northwest 
District; Simeon R. Doyle, Governor, Florida District; R. O. CLUB ATTENDANCE CONTEST 
wees, Slovernec, Kener-Cniaiems District. Division Winners Honorable Mention } 
Gold ............Long Beach, Calif. Glendale, California; Spokane, 
Washington 
Silver ....Huntington Pk., Calif..Compton, California; North- 
west Detroit, Michigan 
Blue ..........Tujunga, California.....San Gabriel, California; Na- 
tional City, California 
White _.......Elk City, Oklahoma......Tulia, Texas; Athens, Texas 
DISTRICT ATTENDANCE CONTEST 
Left to right: Harold A. Dreckman, President, Long Beach, Cali- ce so 3 
fornia (gold); Verne L. Crowl, President, Huntington Park, Cali- Division Winners Honorable Mention 
fornia (silver); Representatives of Tujunga, California, (blue) Ra : . ee ce ak ee 
and Elk City, Oklahoma, (white) were not available for the group Gold ............California-Nevada ..Pacific-Northwest; Michigan 
antl: Silver ........New Jersey.... ......-..-Alabama; Kentucky-Tennessee 
Blue ..........Florida ..........................Louisiana-Mississippi; Georgia 
©) pISTRICT | 
fay Naurt rot Chae 
ue — — CONVENTION ATTENDANCE CONTEST 
yi ANIS WAAL my \ ' 
SED». This contest is based on the number of registered members and guests 
CK) ' leave 1X | raneeed multiplied by the round-trip 
“¥ Division Winners , 
Gold ..... ih epeinibilconniajeintcamintoiiies’ Little Rock, Arkansas 
RY tosis cinsibipyokscies-diglmnsovocanlieiees Ponca City, Oklahoma 





Left to right: Governor Simeon R. Doyle, Florida District; Gov- Pe pare Swainsboro, Georgi 
ernor Fred Ewing, California-Nevada District; Governor Lindley Blue = gia 
3. Cook, New Jersey District. Wee: 5... Site slate vie wien ebes Sl Cairo, Georgia 


The above awards were announced by the chairmen of the International committees: Achievement Reports, Charles S. Dud- 
ley, Dallas, Texas; Attendance, Mark Farris, Helena, Montana; and Convention Attendance, George E. Snell, Billings, Montana. 


Winners in the Club Achievement Reports received bronze plaques and in the District Achievement Reports they received 
silver trophies. Winners in the Club Attendance Contest received silver water sets; District Attendance Contest winners re- 
ceived large banners; and Convention Attendance Contest winners received certificates. 
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Resolutions Adopted at San Francisco 


Government 


Whereas, We recognize the existence 
of individuals and groups who seek to 
impose upon the peoples of this conti- 
nent doctrines and practices contrary 
to and designed to destroy the estab- 
lished institutions of free government, 

Therefore, we do hereby reaffirm our 
fundamental faith in the principles of 
representative government. We believe 
it vital to the continuance of such gov- 
ernment that complete independence of 
the judicial, the legislative, and the ex- 
ecutive branches be maintained. 

We believe that the rights of free 
speech and thought, a free press, and 
freedom of worship are the just herit- 
age of a free people and must not be 
bartered away for any temporary gain. 

And in furtherance of this belief, we 
direct the attention of Kiwanis clubs 
to the desirability of presenting pro- 
grams designed to enlighten members 
on problems affected with a public in- 
terest and particularly those having to 
do with the perpetuation of a free rep- 
resentative government. 


Universal Service 

Whereas, There have been introduced 
in the Congress of the United States, 
bills advocating a Universal Service 
Act, providing for the draft of capital, 
industry and man power, as well as men 
to fight, and 

Whereas, The American Legion has a 
bill now pending in Congress urging 
the enactment of legislation dealing 
with universal service to promote peace, 
take the profits out of war and 
strengthen the national defense, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That Kiwanis International 
approve the principle of universal serv- 
ice as above defined and urge that due 
consideration be 
given by the Com- 
mittee on Public 
Affairs for the 
United States with 
a view to bringing 
t h is important 
question to the at- 
tention of all Ki- 
wanis clubs in the 
United States. 


Support of 
Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims 
Whereas, in 
many lands 
churches have been 
abandoned and 


ganizations  abol- 
ished, strife and 
conflict exist 
throughout t he 


The Resolutions Committee at work. ; 
ie eed McAlister, Charleston, South Carolina; Thomas O’Brien, New York, é ° 
religious or- Wentworth, Chicago, Illinois (chairman); Miss Ethel Saunders, stenographer from International ing 
Secretary’s staff, assigned to committee; Charles E. Millikan, Los Angeles, California; R. George 
standing, left to right: Copeland Callen, Immediate Past International . 
is: Dr. Benjamin W. Black, Oakland, California; James P. Neal, it, 
Members of the committee who worked actively but were 
not present when this picture was taken were Lewis Breuninger, Washington, D.C., Thomas L. Hus- 
selton, Atlantic City, N.J., Seybourn H. Lynne, Decatur, Ala., Robert A. Wood, Minneapolis. 


McCuish, Vancouver, B.C. 
President, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois ; 
Olympia, Washington (vice chairman). 


world, controversy and turmoil have 
raged beyond the power of man to con- 
trol, and all efforts, such as legislation, 
conferences and mediation, have failed 
to reconcile the differences between 
men and between nations or to bring 
harmony in social, economic and gov- 
ernmental relationships; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates to the 
Twenty-Second Annual Convention of 
Kiwanis International assembled in 
San Francisco declare their firm con- 
viction that the principles of religion, 
embracing the love of God and love of 
neighbor, are the only adequate and ef- 
fective means for settling strife, mis- 
understanding and controversy, and 
their belief that if all people will turn 
back to God, declaring their implicit 
faith in Him and giving support to the 
churches in their spiritual aims, that 
the Power Divine will work amazing 
changes in the hearts of men, temper- 
ing strife and controversy, and giv- 
ing joy and peace to the people of the 
world. 


Conservation 

Whereas, No section of the United 
States and Canada is free from the 
need of study of the damaging effects 
of the willful or innocent depleting of 
natural resources and nature, wild life, 
and 

Whereas, Some districts are already 
giving practical study and_ serious 
thought to an activity program, to such 
national problems as soil erosion, pres- 
ervation of wild life, damaging and ex- 
cessive swamp drainage and the de- 
struction of timber, shrubbery and the 
natural ground conditions, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the Committees on 
Public Affairs for the United States 





First row, left to right: Ed Frazer, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 


and Canada cause to be assembled in- 
formative data inclusive of a survey 
of present district and club activities 
to such end for a practical program 
for all districts; that such information 
be distributed and the activities . be 
harmonized and the interest of all dis- 
tricts be stimulated to such a program; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That if found to be advis- 
able that a sub-committee or a special 
committee be formed for such purpose, 
that a report be made to the Interna- 
tional Trustees and the International 
convention, that a practical speaker be 
given time on the next convention pro- 
grams of the several districts. 


Aliens 

Whereas, Many of our social prob- 
lems and much of our relief expense 
may be traced to non-citizens, and 

Whereas, Our laws provide a liberal 
procedure for the acquiring of citizen- 
ship, and 

Whereas, It is common knowledge 
that a great number of aliens have not 
with reasonable speed sought citizen- 
ship and assumed the responsibilities 
thereof but have continued to enjoy our 
employment or charitable relief at 
the expense of our citizens, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the Public Affairs 
Committees of the United States and 
Canada respectively aggressively study 
the alien problem and endeavor to find 
a way to lawfully secure legislation un- 
der our several treaties to compel a 
foreigner to take out citizenship papers 
within a reasonable time or be subject 
to deportation unless at least sixty per 
cent of his income or compensation is 
derived through bona fide representa- 
tion as agent of foreign interests. 


Marihuana 


Whereas, 
use of the Mari- 
huana weed is a 
fast _ increasing 
health, crime and 
social problem and 
is undermin- 
ing especially the 
youth of our land, 
and 

Whereas, It is 
known to be a 
growing cause of 
auto accidents, 
murders, sex prob- 
lems, robberies, 
etc., largely affect- 
innocent per- 
sons, therefore, be 


The 


New York; Daniel S. 


Resolved, That 
(Turn to 505) 
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Left to right—Hugh Wilson, President, Niagara Falls, Ontario, club; MiltonC. Bacon, chairman, Arrangements Committee; International Trustee Franklin 
C. Haven, Brooklyn, New York; Col. Frederick W. Williamson, Monroe, Louisiana, representing District Governor Leo Lassalle, Louisiana- -Mississippi Dis- 


trict: Mrs. Williamson; W. B. ‘Gunning, Lieutenant Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
New York District; Rev. Harold Parr; Dr. A. A. Mackenzie, former lieutenant governor, Ontario- 
George Henry, President, Hamilton, Ontario, club; Herbert 


Wellington S. Jones, Immediate Past Governor, 


Quebec-Maritime District; Col. R. I. Moore, Governor, Ontario- Quebec- -Maritime District; 


Parker, Chicago; 


Hand and Mayor Levell Draper, Niagara Falls, New York. 


Boundary Peace Tablets Dedicated 


Niagara Falls, Ontario-New York 


LAIMING that Kiwanis Interna- 

tional has responded to the chal- 

lenge for peace in the world today, 
Col. Frederick W. Williamson of Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, and former lieutenant 
governor of the Louisiana-Mississippi 
District, made the presentation and 
dedication of the Kiwanis Boundary 
Tablet placed in Queen Victoria Park 
near Dufferin Island, July 15 before a 
large gathering of Kiwanians from 
both sides of the border and many 
other guests. 

The peace tablet sent to Canada by 
the Louisiana-Mississippi District of 
Kiwanis, as a goodwill token, once 
again reminded Americans and Cana- 
dians of their heritage on this side of 
the Atlantic. It was the first peace 
tablet dedication sponsored by a South- 
ern district. 

The actual unveiling of the tablet 
was made by Mrs. Frederick William- 
son following Kiwanian Williamson’s 
dedication speech. 

The singing of “O Canada” and the 
“Star Spangled Banner” opened the 
ceremonies, and was followed by the 
invocation by Father C. Rice, a mem- 
ber of the Niagara Falls club, and the 
introduction by Chairman Hugh Wilson, 
president of the Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, club. 

In his remarks President Wilson de- 
clared the marker to be a monument 
proclaiming to the world the peace and 
friendship which is existing between 
two great nations. “The eyes of the 
world will see,” he said, “and will learn 
to emulate.” 

Greetings were read by Milton Bacon, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of ceremony arrangements; from Gov- 
ernor Richard W. Leche, Louisiana; 
Governor Hugh White, Mississippi; 
U.S. Senator John W. Overton, Louis- 
iana; U.S. Senator Pat Harrison, Mis- 
sissippi; and Leo Lassalle, district gov- 

(Turn to page 501) 


Top—On the International Boundary Line 
Bridge, Pigeon River, below. 
Above—Both sides of the border. Left—George 
Kienholz, Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas Dis- 
trict; right—Governor Ed. G. Bricker, Gover- 
nor, Western Canada District. 


Norton, Vermont-Stanhope, Quebec 


N Sunday, June 12 at Norton, 

Vermont, and Stanhope, Quebec, 

several thousand people repre- 
senting both Canada and the United 
States joined together in common 
friendship to see unveiled on the In- 
ternational boundary a seven-foot gran- 
ite monument, erected by Kiwanians 
and friends. 

Sponsored by the St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, Kiwanis club and instituted 
late in 1987 by Charles W. Ladd, then 
president of the club, the “Good-Will” 
marker now stands a silent tribute, 
symbolic of the friendship that has ex- 
isted for over one hundred years be- 
tween the two countries. In coépera- 
tion with the St. Johnsbury club was 
the Kiwanis Club of Newport, Ver- 


(Turn to page 501) 





Pigeon River, Minnesota-Ontario 


EDNESDAY, June 8, 1938, a 

border line between the United 

States and Canada was elim- 
inated for a brief time as Kiwanians 
and their ladies from both friendly 
countries met at the International 
Bridge, at Pigeon River, 150 miles 
from Duluth and 50 miles from Port 
Arthur and Fort William for the pur- 
pose of dedicating a Kiwanis Peace 
Tablet. 

The Tablet, a gift from the Duluth 
club to the Port Arthur-Fort William 
club, was placed on the east side of 
the International Bridge. Draped with 
flags of both countries and guarded by a 
Boy Scout from each country, it was 
unveiled at a signal from the President 
of the Duluth club, Hon. Richard M. 
Funck. 

Addresses of welcome, dedication and 
felicitation and responses were made 
from a platform draped with flags of 
both countries. An imposing array of 
distinguished Kiwanians and _ repre- 
sentatives of state, nation and church 
were present and took active part in 
the dedication of the Peace Tablet. 

Representing all Kiwanians was 
President F. Trafford Taylor and,—for 
the church, recognizing no division of 
the spirit—Rev. Thomas C. McQueen. 
Lieut. Col. J. H. McQueen of Winni- 
peg represented the Canadian Govern- 
ment while Hon. Clarence A. Dahle, 
State Senator of Minnesota, repre- 
sented the States. Mayors of Port Ar- 
thur-Fort William and Duluth were 
present and made appropriate remarks. 
Representing Kiwanis were Governors 
Dr. E. G. Bricker of the Western Can- 
ada District and George Kienholz of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District, Past Gov- 
ernor Dr. William A. Coventry of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District, Past Gov- 
ernor D. R. Harrison of the Western 
Canada District, Lieutenant Governor 
John McVey of the Western Canada 


(Turn to page 501) 
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DISTRICT DINNERS 


HE district dinner of the Pacific- 

Northwest District was held in the 
Italian Room of the St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, on June 28, with Dis- 
trict Governor Griffith I. Griffith pre- 
siding. One hundred and seventy Ki- 
wanians and ladies participated in the 
event, which featured particularly the 
excellent musical numbers supplied by 
the various Kiwanis clubs. Frederick 
E. Baker of Seattle directed community 
singing. 

The meeting was unique in that for 
the first time in the history of the dis- 
trict an one hundred per cent attend- 
ance of the district board of trustees 
was reported at an International con- 
vention outside the district. In addi- 
tion to the officers on the present board, 
the following past district governors 
were on hand: Louis D. Barr (1922), 
Sylvester W. Lawrence (1923), James 
P. Neal (1925), Alfred H. Syverson 
(1928), Charles F. Walker (1930), 
Clinton S. Harley (1932), R. George 
McCuish (1935), Irwin H. Jones (1936) 
and C. O. Gengelbach (1937). 








The Pacific-Northwest district dinner 
was typical of the fine gatherings held 
in San Francisco. Many districts joined 
with others while some confined the at- 
tendance to their own group. Two din- 
ners were held in Chinatown, the oth- 
ers in the splendid banquet halls of the 


city’s finest hotels. Musical entertain- 
ment was allocated by the International 
Committee on Music and official visits 
were made by International officers, 
trustees and past international presi- 
dents.—EDITOR 

a 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


XTENSIVE plans are now being 
made for the twenty-first annual 
district convention by District Gover- 
nor Clarence L. Valentine of Aurora, 
district officers and convention com- 
mittees. The convention will be held 


at the famed Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, with the North Shore club of 
Chicago serving as host. 

The dates are September 19-21, an 
ideal time in Chicago, and therefore all 
Kiwanians who may be in the city at 
that time are cordially invited to at- 











tend and thus take advantage of the 
fellowship, good speakers and enter- 
tainment features which will prevail. 
In a poll taken a few years ago, the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel was named one 
of the six outstanding hotels of the 
world. It offers all convention goers 
every facility and convenience, beauty 
unexcelled anywhere, meals that are 
famous wherever people gather, spa- 
cious rooms for every purpose, one of 
the most delightful dining rooms in the 
world, a private beach and a beach walk 
for dancing under the stars. 
Working under General Chairman 
Carl Schroeder, past president of the 
club, is a group of committees all 
manned by experts in their own private 
businesses. Twelve past presidents of 
the club are all active on committees. 
Since Chicago is a railroad and high- 
way center and since it offers all the 
activities and sights of a world me- 
tropolis, a record crowd is expected. 
A special invitation done in the 
spirit of the early West and in the form 
of an official document carried by pony 
express carrying greetings from the 
North Shore club to the Illinois-Eastern 





A scene at the district dinner of the Pacific-Northwest District, held in the Italian Room of the St. Francis Hotel. District Governor Griffith I. Griffith, 


center of head table, presided. 
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Iowa delegation at the San Francisco 
Convention was a feature of the dis- 
trict dinner at the International con- 
vention. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

CENIC Tacoma, Washington, on 

beautiful Puget Sound, will be the 
scene of the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict August 14, 15 and 16 and elabo- 
rate arrangements have been made by 
the host clubs, Tacoma and South Ta- 
coma, to entertain more than 1,000 Ki- 
wanians and their ladies who are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Convention headquarters will be the 
Winthrop Hotel and registration will 
begin Sunday, August 14. Then from 
the inspiration services that evening 
to the governor’s banquet and ball 
Tuesday evening, there will not be a 
dull moment for those in attendance. 

Sunday evening’s services will be 
in the First Baptist Church, a block 
from the hotel, and the address of the 
evening will be delivered by the Rev. 
Ernest F. Harold of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, formerly of Tacoma and Vancou- 
ver, B. C. For the Monday breakfast, 
Judge William G. Long of Seattle will 
deliver a rib-tickling dissertation on 
fishing. Other equally prominent and 
accomplished speakers have been se- 
cured by District Governor Griffith I. 
Griffith and other district officers for 
the Monday and Tuesday sessions. 

Entertainment features will be a 
highlight of the convention, with a 
dinner, dance and cruise aboard the 
streamlined ferry Kalakalah planned for 
Monday evening, golf on the Tacoma 
Country Club course at American Lake 
scheduled for Tuesday afternoon, and 
the governor’s banquet and ball on 
Tuesday evening. The ladies’ program 
will include a tour of Tacoma’s famed 
640-acre Point Defiance Park, a visit 
to Thornewood, the American Lake 
estate whose gardens have been ad- 
judged America’s most beautiful, and 
tea at the spacious Stellacoom Lake 
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A cruise on beautiful Puget Sound aboard on the M. S. Kalakalah, a handsome streamlined ferry, 
will be one of the features of the Pacific-Northwest District Convention to be held in Tacoma, 


August 14, 15 and 16. 
date 2,000 persons and 110 automobiles. 
ing it virtually unsinkable. 


estate of Kiwanian Norton Clapp and 
Mrs. Clapp. 

Kiwanians who plan their vacations 
to include the Tacoma Convention not 
only may enjoy the fellowship and 
entertainment of the gathering itself, 
but will be within easy access of moun- 
tain, Sound or ocean resorts for a won- 
derful holiday. 


NEW ENGLAND 

AE M. SPENCER, chairman of the 

District Committee on Publicity, re- 
ports great activity in the matter of 
sending out publicity on the district 
convention to be held at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, on September 
22, 23 and 24, with the Kiwanis Club 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, as the 
host club. The committee has mailed 
out publicity sheets to each Kiwanian’s 
home in that district so as to interest 
the wives. 

The committee in charge of the con- 
vention is reversing the usual order of 
things and is having a big get-together 
on Thursday evening, meetings and 
play on Friday and Saturday, the gov- 
ernor’s banquet on Friday evening and 
the governor’s bal] on Saturday eve- 
ning. 

Members of the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Bangor and Orono, Maine, and their 
ladies joined in an exceptionally inter- 
esting inter-club, ladies’ night meeting 
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One of the points of interest for Montana District Convention goers will be ‘‘Robbers’ Roost,’’ pic- 


tured above, an old camp of the early day highwaymen. 


The vigilantes hung 42 of them 


before they succeeded in re-establishing law and order. 


The ferry is 276 feet long, has a beam width of 55.8 feet and can accommo- 
It has five decks and 25 water-tight compartments, mak- 
It has a cruising speed of 18 knots an hour. 


at the Penobscot Valley Country Club. 
The evening’s entertainment was un- 
der the direction of a committee of 
ladies from the two clubs. Following 
the banquet, the guests were invited to 
the dance hall, where an unique enter- 
tainment was presented by members of 
this committee. Printed programs were 
passed to the guests, informing them 
that this humorous skit which was to 
be presented was the “sinawik’” (Ki- 
wanis spelled backward) club’s charter 
night, with members of the Bower 
Brook club sponsoring the Pattagum- 
pus club. The program put on with 
the ladies in costume, was received with 
much merriment. Not only the skit, 
but the singing and the address of wel- 
come were in charge of the ladies. 


MONTANA 


T° perpetuate Montana history and 
to maintain Montana’s historically 
valuable landmarks is one of the major 
objectives of the district. In adhering 
to this objective, the 1938 convention, 
to be held in Butte, August 25, 26, 27 
and 28, will include a trip to Virginia 
City, “the cradle of Montana history.” 
Lew L. Callaway, former chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Montana, 
a native of Virginia City, will be the 
principal speaker at the basket lunch to 
be served the district by the Vigilance 
club of Virginia City. This will be the 
final event of the convention, to be 
staged Sunday, August 28, after which 
many will take the highway over the 
famous Norris Hill to Ennis and then 
to Yellowstone Park, 70 miles up the 
nationally known Madison River. 

It was in Virginia City that the first 
Montana Vigilantes were organized to 
combat the outlaws. It is the second 
oldest community in Montana and it 
boasts a museum of priceless relics of 
those gay and carefree days in the 
early sixties when Montana was young. 

“Bummer Dan’s Bar,’ not a place of 
liquid refreshment but a gravel bar 
operated by a pioneer miner named 
“Bummer Dan,” is one of the places 
which will be visited. Another im- 
portant landmark in Montana history 
to be visited is “Robbers’ Roost,’’ one 
of the first hotels erected in Montana. 
This building has been maintained and 
it is rapidly becoming an historic shrine 
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Above are Kiwanians and ladies present at the meeting of the Kiwanis Clubs of Minot, North Dakota, and Regina, Saskatchewan, held at Minot. 


for the pioneers and their sons and 
daughters of the state. 

Another point of more than usual 
interest to visitors in Virginia City is 
the historical museum. This building 
houses hundreds of books, pictures, 
guns, early day mining equipment and 
other historic lore of great value. 

To open the convention on August 
25, every club in the district has been 
invited to stage one act of a big ex- 
travaganza, “‘Kivanities.”’ This novel 
event for a district convention will give 
every club an opportunity to show its 
wares in any way it sees fit. Kiwanian 
Jack A. Gavan, Butte, is in charge of 
this event, with the assistance of Ed. H. 
Reeder, Chairman of the District Con- 
vention Committee, Lowell Garrison, 
Samuel E. Schwartz, Harvey W. Mc- 
Intyre, Wallace Orton, President James 
W. Uncles, Jack A. Israel and James 
Tullis. 

The regular convention proceedings 
will be held in the Finlen Hotel at Butte 
on Thursday evening, Friday and Sat- 
urday, with the Virginia City trip on 
Sunday. The committee in charge of 
the Virginia City trip is headed by 
Senator J. B. Garrison, a member of 
the Butte club and state senator from 
Madison County, of which Virginia City 
is the county seat. Others on this com- 
mittee include Past President Henry B. 
Hirsh, Walter Arnold, Edgar J. Stras- 
burger, C. Owen Smithers, Tom L. 
Greenfield and John H. Golden. 

The general convention chairman, 
Earle N. Genzberger, is a past district 
governor and also immediate past presi- 
dent and former secretary of the Butte 
club. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


DELEGATION from the Kiwanis 
Club of Meridian, Mississippi, 
headed by Lieutenant Governor E. Roy 
Taylor visited the Kiwanis Club of Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi, on which occasion 
Robert Gillespie of Meridian made the 
presentation of the traveling cup from 


Division I to Division II, speaking of 
the significance of the cup, its purpose 
and the splendid inter-club relations 
established by its journey, cementing 
the bonds of fellowship and friendship 
among the clubs. President William J. 
Propst and James O. Slaughter ac- 
cepted the cup on behalf of the Colum- 
bus club. 

Arrangements were made for a dele- 
gation from Columbus to. continue the 
journey of the attendance cup on the 
following week to the Kiwanis Club of 
West Point, Mississippi. 


WESTERN CANADA 


LL delegates to the Western Can- 
ada District who attend the district 


convention of the Western Canada 
District and the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District at Hibbing, Minnesota, on 


August 21, 22 and 23, will gather at 
Fort Frances, Ontario, on the eve of 
their departure for the convention for 
a get-together in that city and for 
the purpose of dedicating the boule- 
vard which now surrounds a peace 
boundary monument and tablet erect- 
ed in Fort Frances on September 5, 
1936, by the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict. 

The monument is in an industrial 
section of the town and is the first ob- 
ject viewed by American tourists as 
they cross the International Bridge 
into Canada. The new boulevard will 
greatly improve the setting on which 
the monument is situated. 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Regina, Saskatchewan, their families 
and friends, motored to Minot, North 
Dakota, for the week-end recently, 
where they were entertained by the 
Minot Club. Golf games were ar- 
ranged at the Minot Country club and 
a banquet in honor of the visitors was 
followed by a dance at the country 
club. 

President Raymond C. Dobson of the 
Minot club presided at the banquet 
along with President C. Morley Wil- 


loughby of the Regina club and Frank 
T. Parker, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. Past President J. G. 
Gass introduced the guests from Re- 
gina. 

The Regina club arranged the ban- 
quet program, for which F. W. Turn- 
bull, K.C., was guest speaker. He was 
introduced by Ewart G. Macpherson. 
Immediate Past President Roy Drury 
introduced a featured item of the pro- 
gram, the presentation of a court trial 
which pointed out the aims and objects 
of Kiwanis International. Past Presi- 
dent John J. Smith was judge and the 
others taking part were: D. B. Mac- 
Rae, Mickey B. Francis, Jack F. 
Sweeney, Peter G. Ward and Wilfred 
3oyle. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


LARGE group of members of the 

Kiwanis Club of Riverdale, Toron- 

to, met with the Kiwanis Clubs of Mid- 

land and Penetanguishene, in celebra- 
tion of All-Kiwanis Night. 

Past President Garnet E. Tanner of 
Midland, and President Ferdinand Stur- 
geon of Riverdale, extended a hearty 
welcome to the visiting Kiwanians. The 
gavel was turned over to Past President 
John M. Burden, chairman of the 
Riverdale club’s Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, by President Victor G. 
Edwards of Midland. Past President 
Joseph A. Hearan of Riverdale, former 
lieutenant governor, read the Interna- 
tional president’s message. Immediate 
Past President Nelson H. Reynolds of 
Riverdale introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Principal Joe McCulley 
of Pickering College, who delivered a 
brilliant and thought-provoking address 
dealing with present threats to democ- 
racy and giving reasons why Canadians 
must defend their British heritage of 
freedom. 

The presentation of various prizes, 
stunts and a fine musical program 
served further to make this an out- 
standing evening of fellowship and fun. 
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CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


VERY club in Division V was repre- 

sented at the charter night meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club of Reedley, Cali- 
fornia, sponsored by the Sanger, Cali- 
fornia, club. Kiwanians and ladies 
were present from the following clubs: 
Bakersfield, Exeter, Fresno, Hanford, 
Kingsbury, Lindsay, Sanger, Visalia, 
East Los Angeles, Hollywood, Oakland 
and North Oakland. 

The hall was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion with great masses of 
flowers and the Reedley club proved to 
be a gracious host. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Frank W. Mixter of Exeter pre- 
sided and there were short, inspiring 
talks by Lieutenant Governor James 
E. Richardson of Hollywood, District 
Secretary-Treasurer Fred S. Kistemann 
of Oakland and Past District Governor 
Clark Clement of Hanford. The spon- 
oring club presented a bell and gavel 
to the new club. Exceptionally fine 
music Was presented by the Junior 
College orchestra and by the Fresno 
Teachers’ College trio and soloists. 

The officers and directors of the 
Reedley club are: President—John E. 
Owens; Vice President—Claud V. Wor- 
rel; Treasurer—J. J. Eymann; Secre- 
tary—R. Bergthold; Directors—Caspar 
Jensen, Edward H. Horr, C. F. Mueller, 
Henry R. Martens, D. V. Wiebe, E. P. 
Ruth and Sylvester Smith. 


OHIO 


THE Kiwanis Club of Wooster, in cele- 
bration of its fifteenth anniversary, 
acted as host to Kiwanians from Can- 
ton, Coshocton, Massillon, New Phila- 
delphia and Medina. Past Internation- 
al President Edmund F. Arras, also past 
district governor, was the principal 
speaker. Other notables present were 
District Governor Philip E. Auer; Lieu- 
tenant Governor Judge J. H. Lamneck; 
District Secretary Pete Land; Past Dis- 
trict Governor Albert R. Cox; and Fred 
White, Samuel Brainard, A. A. Bowers, 
Fred Karr, C. O. Williamson and John 
D. McKee, former lieutenant gover- 
nors. The total attendance was 100. 
Another inter-district, inter-division- 
al meeting was held at Bellaire. Ohio 
clubs represented were Bellaire, Mar- 
tins Ferry, Marietta, Woodsfield, Akron 
and Galion. West Virginia clubs rep- 
resented were Moundsville, Clarksburg 
and Wheeling. Notables present on 
this occasion were, from Ohio: District 
Governor Auer; Lieutenant Governor 
W. Boyd Starkey; District Secretary 
Land; District Committee Chairman K. 
G. Cooper; Former International Vice 
President A. A. Schramm, also past dis- 
trict governor; Former District Treas- 
urer Floyd A. Pfaff; and J. V. Nelson 
and Walter Kocher, former lieutenant 
governors; From West Virginia: Dis- 
trict Secretary John E. Cruise and Past 
District Governor Albert Snedeker, also 
former International trustee. The prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening was Dis- 
trict Governor Auer. The total at- 
tendance at this meeting was 150. 





The Kiwanis Club of Cleveland was 
the sponsor of a stag dinner party held 
recently at the Lakewood Masonic 
Temple. There were present 343 Ki- 
wanians and guests, representing all of 
the 18 clubs of Division VI.. 

President David M. Donley of the 
Cleveland club presided, the presidents 
of all the other clubs in the division 
also being seated at the speakers’ table. 
Henry Miller Busch, professor of po- 
litical science at Cleveland College, was 
the principal speaker, and he gave a 
splendid talk on ‘What Is the New 
Deal?” Others at the head table were: 
Jules Eshner, chairman of the Program 
Committee; International Trustee Wil- 
liam A. Williams; Past District Gover- 
nor Clarence Fox and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Marion Dietrich. Music formed 
the greater part of the entertainment. 

The second divisional meeting in 
Division III of the district was held on 
June 27 at the Kenwood Country club, 
Kenwood, Cincinnati, Ohio, at which 
time “All Kiwanis Night” was cele- 
brated. All clubs in the division were 
represented. 

In the afternoon there was a golf 
tournament and a bridge tournament 
was sponsored for the ladies. Dinner 
was served at seven o’clock, following 
which an address was given by the Rev. 
Carl Stridsberg, whose topic was, ‘“To- 
day’s Political Problems.” Walter F. 
Klaiber, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Publicity and president of 
the Division III council, presided at the 
meeting, which was attended by 250 
Kiwanians and guests. After the meet- 
ing there was dancing on the terrace to 
finish off a splendid evening of fellow- 


ship. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


A SERIES of splendid  inter-club 


meetings were the result of the 
good fellowship tour of the Kiwanis 
Club of Kansas City, Missouri, which 
visited the following clubs during its re- 
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cent two-day good will tour: Lawrence, 
Topeka, Manhattan, Council Grove, 
Emporia and Ottawa, Kansas. The 
members of the Kansas City club 
availed themselves of this opportunity 
to invite Kiwanians in the towns visited 
to attend the district convention to be 
held in Kansas City, October 9-13. 


NEW YORK 


NOTHER Kiwanis club was officially 
added to the constantly growing 
group in Division VII when Past Dis- 
trict Governor Franklin C. Haven of 
Brooklyn, acting on behalf of District 
Governor Stephen O. Salmon, presented 
the charter to the Kiwanis Club of 
Brushton-Moira. Visiting Kiwanians 
and ladies were present from Malone, 
the sponsoring ciub, and from the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Saranac Lake, Nor- 
wood, Ogdensburg and Cornwall, On- 
tario. 

Past President Arthur E, McClary 
of the host club served as toastmaster. 
The numerous guests were welcomed 
by Vice President Ear] F. Clark of the 
new club, President Frank F. Finney 
of Malone responding and extending 
greetings and best wishes on behalf of 
the sponsoring club. International 
Trustee Franklin C. Haven, past district 
governor, outlined in his address the 
objects and objectives of Kiwanis and 
pointed out the numerous opportunities 
presented for unusual accomplishments 
along many lines of civic endeavor by 
a Kiwanis club in a community. Presi- 
dent John F. Byrnes accepted the 
charter. 

Past President Malcolm J. Beaton 
of the Ogdensburg club, on behalf of 
the district, presented the club with a 
fine American flag, with pole, eagle and 
stand, the gift being accepted by Frank 
Parks. President Randolphe Danis 
of the Cornwall club presented a Ca- 
nadian flag which was accepted by 
Ernest E. Bruce. Past President Max 
B. Webb of Malone, former lieutenant 
governor, presented a bell and striker 





At the head table on the occasion of the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Brushton- 


Moira, New York, were: Left to right—Mrs. i 


Malone, the sponsoring club; President John 


ohn F. Byrnes; Past President Arthur E. McClary, 


Byrnes, Brushton-Moira; Past District Governor 


Fran!:lin C. Haven, Brooklyn; and Mrs. Arthur E. McClary. 
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Participants in the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Dundee, Omaha, Nebraska, were 


the above gentlemen: 


Director Walter D. Lundy, Omaha; Past International President Raymond 


M. Crossman, Omaha; President William L. Knotts, Dundee; District Governor William C. Jarna- 
gin, Storm Lake, Iowa; Lieutenant Governor William F. Zimmerman, Fremont, Nebraska; and 
President Ralph W. Swanson, Omaha. 


on behalf of his club, this gift being ac- 
cepted by Donald J. Holland. Lieuten- 
ant Governor W. Alfred Robinson, past 
president of both the Saranac Lake and 
Plattsburgh clubs, presented a club 
banner on behalf of the division. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Brushton-Moira club: Presi- 
dent—John F. Byrnes; First Vice Presi- 
dent—Archie T. Scott; Second Vice 
President—Ear] F, Clark; Secretary— 
W. J. Drake; Treasurer—H. H. Hawk- 
ins; Directors—Charles H. Stiles, P. E. 
Stamatiades, F. O. Allen, Frederick E. 
Flint, George H. Whiteside, Ray H. 
Dodd and Wayne Clark. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 

WO hundred and eighty-two Kiwani- 

ans and guests from 15 different 
clubs attended the celebration of the 
Dundee charter presentation on June 
13 at beautiful Peony Park. The char- 
ter program itself was preceded by a 
splendid dinner served in the Crystal 
ballroom and was followed by an eve- 
ning of dancing out under the stars. 

The introduction of guests was made 
by Lieutenant Governor William F. 
Zimmerman, who presided in a very 
competent manner. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Walter Rose called the roll, Presi- 
dent Ralph W. Swanson of Omaha, the 
sponsoring club, gave greetings on be- 
half of his club. Greetings also were 
read from Immediate Past Internation- 
al President F. Trafford Taylor, K.C., 
from International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker and from neighboring Ki- 
wanis clubs. 

Gifts presented to the new club in- 
cluded a Canadian flag by the past 
presidents of the Omaha club; a United 
States flag by the Wayne club; a ban- 
ner by the Omaha club; a bell and gavel 
by the Lincoln club; and the president’s 
portfolio by the presidents of the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Omaha, North Omaha 
and Benson. Acceptance of the gifts 
was made by Vice President Francis J. 
Bean of the Dundee club. 


The presentation of the charter was 
made by District Governor William C. 
Jarnigan of Storm Lake and the speech 
of acceptance was made by President 
William L. Knotts of the new club. 
Past International President Raymond 
M. Crossman gave the principal address 
of the evening in which he stressed the 
tolerance, the activity, the daily-doing 
and the understanding of Kiwanis. 

The officers and directors of the Dun- 
dee, Omaha, club are: President—Wil- 
liam L. Knotts; Vice President—Fran- 
cis J. Bean; Secretary, Edward C. Her- 
ring; Treasurer—Clyde W. Bromwell; 
Directors—Ray Borkenhagen, Carl A. 
Sipherd, Ross C. Davis, Alistair D. 
Short, Fred Kavan, Elwood A. Rowsey 
and Hubert Sommer. 

Kiwanians and their ladies from Di- 
vision III enjoyed very much their an- 
nual gathering at Cobblestone Inn re- 
cently, when the Kiwanis Club of Storm 
Lake was host. Following a fine din- 
ner, Lieutenant Governor Edward V. 
Corbett of Sioux City, Iowa, took 
charge as master of ceremonies. Past 
President W. J. Robinson of the Storm 
Lake club asked the invocation, after 
which Immediate Past President Wil- 
liam J. Julius of the same club led in 
community singing, with Rodney Hill at 
the piano. 

Groups from visiting clubs were in- 
troduced after the Storm Lake high 
school state championship male quar- 
tette had sung several numbers. Dis- 
trict Governor William C. Jarnagin 
of the host club spoke briefly. The 
principal talk of the evening was by 
Past District Governor Joe L. Long of 
Des Moines, Jowa, on “Minding the 
Other Fellow’s Business.” 

Lieutenant Governor Corbett an- 
nounced that Storm Lake had again 
won the divisional efficiency plaque and 
he presented it to President J. Vincent 
Fitzgerald, who accepted it for the 
Storm Lake club. 

Dancing concluded an outstandingly 
interesting evening. 
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FLORIDA 
AN outstanding divisional meeting 
under the direction of Lieutenant 
Governor Worth Henson of Bradenton 
was held at the Palma Ceia Golf and 
Country Club in Tampa. Some 200 Ki- 
wanians and guests enjoyed an after- 
noon of golf and bridge, followed by a 
picnic dinner served in the moonlight 
on the outdoor dancing terrace of the 
club. 

Following the dinner, a program of 
musical numbers preceded the intro- 
duction of President T. G. Mixson of 
the Tampa club, who extended a warm 
greeting to the Kiwanians and ladies 
present. President Mixson introduced 
the presidents of the various clubs rep- 
resented and turned the meeting over 
to Lieutenant Governor Henson, who 
acted in the capacity of toastmaster for 
the remainder of the evening. 

Honor guests present were Former 
International Vice-President C. Harold 
Hippler of Eustis and Mrs. Hippler and 
District Governor Simeon R. Doyle of 
Tallahassee. Kiwanian Hippler brought 
greetings from Kiwanis International 
and complimented the Tampa club on 
the fine meeting it had arranged. Dis- 
trict Governor Doyle gave a most in- 
spiring address on the “Opportunities 
for Service in Kiwanis.” 

Other guests included William F. 
Davenport, John U. Bird, C. Edmund 
Worth (with Mrs. Worth), Joseph A. 
Sweeny (and Mrs. Sweeny), former 
lieutenant governors of the Florida Dis- 
trict; Richard Evans of the [Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District; Past District 
Governor Edward Rice and Mrs. Rice 
of Bradenton; and members of the St. 
Petersburg, Clearwater, 
Bradenton and Tampa clubs. 

Following the program of speeches 
and the awarding of prizes for the 
afternoon’s golf and bridge games, the 
terrace was cleared and guests enjoyed 
dancing until a late hour. Much of 
the success of the afternoon and eve- 
ning program was due to the untiring 
efforts of Past President William S. 
Rodgers, chairman of the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations of the Tampa 
club. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DESPITE a continuous downpour of 
rain, nearly 400 Kiwanians and 
their ladies gathered at the Irem Tem- 
ple Club near Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, to observe “All-Kiwanis Night.” 
Lieutenant Governor Frank S. LaBar, 
Stroudsburg, general chairman of the 
meeting, kept the program moving so 
rapidly that the weather was forgotten. 
All 14 clubs in the division were repre- 
sented by enthusiastic delegates and 
ladies at this exceptionally fine meetinz. 
The Allentown club presented a hi- 
larious skit entitled “There Ain’t No 
Justice.” That club also surprised the 


Sarasota, 


gathering as well as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor LaBar by presenting a full sized 
banner reading, “Home Club of Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Division No. X.” 
Presentation was made to Secretary 
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Arthur F. Everitt of. the Stroudsburg 
club and the banner is to pass along to 
any club in the division which boasts of 
being the home club of the lieutenant 
governor. 

At the fellowship hour, Past Presi- 
dent Carl S. Leinbach of the Bethlehem 
club read International President Traf- 
ford Taylor’s message. Edward G. 
Tyrrell, also of the Bethlehem club, was 
at the piano during the evening. Danc- 
ing was enjoyed from eight to mid- 
night. 

At the head table, in addition to 
Lieutenant Governor LaBar, were 
Rosser A. Huff of Bethlehem - and 
George F. Jones of Nanticoke, former 
lieutenant governors, and President 
Victor C. Diehm, Hazleton, chairman 
of the District Committee on Publicity. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Harrisburg, 
Middletown and Steelton held an inter- 
club stag party in observance of All- 
Kiwanis Night. The party was held 
at the farm of Kiwanian Floyd Cramer 
near Dauphin, Pennsylvania. Present 
were 39 from Harrisburg, 10 from Mid- 
dletown and five from Steelton, despite 
rainy weather. The program was pre- 
sented around a camp fire at ten 
o’clock. Music was in charge of Presi- 
dent George A. Bacon, Middletown; the 
International president’s message was 
read by President John M. Ulrich, Steel- 
ton; the rededication was given by Vice 
President Paul N. Garrett, Harrisburg. 

Phoenixville celebrated All-Kiwanis 
night at the home of Kiwanian Chas. 
M. Mower. A social evening was en- 
joyed with the reading of the Inter- 
national president’s message at ten 
o’clock. 

Division VI held an inter-club meet- 
ing and spring conference at the Ki- 
wanis Health Farm in Sinking Valley 
with the Altoona club acting as host 
for the occasion. Important matters 
such as the district convention at Johns- 
town, inter-club meetings and under- 
privileged child work were discussed. 
After business came pleasure; games 
were enjoyed and the day was climaxed 
with a delightful supper served in the 
early evening. 

The following clubs were represent- 
ed at this meeting: Altoona, Bellefonte, 
Ebensburg, Hollidaysburg, Lewistown, 
Northern Cambria County, Philipsburg, 
State College and Tyrone. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


APPROXIMATELY 300 Kiwanians 

and ladies were present at the 
charter night meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Mt. Pleasant, Texas, which was 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Clarksville. The meeting was called to 
order by President Gregory J. Norden- 
brock of the host club and the program 
included the invocation by the Rev. 
Terry Wilson; the introduction of the 
toastmaster, Lieutenant Governor Ray- 
mond Robbins, by President Norden- 
brock; the introduction of guests by 
the toastmaster; the address of wel- 
come by Morris Rolston with a response 
by Past President Tom J. Wilbanks, 


Texarkana; the presentation of the 
charter by District Governor Robert O. 
Wilson, Ponca City, Oklahoma, with the 
acceptance by President Nordenbrock; 
the presentation of a flag by President 
J. L. Wright of Clarksville, the accept- 
ance being by Vice President Gerald L. 
Brogoitti of Mt. Pleasant; and greet- 
ings by Vice President Pat Beadle on 
behalf of the Clarksville club. 

The officers and directors of the Mt. 
Pleasant club are: President—G. J. 
Nordenbrock; Vice President—Gerald 
L. Brogoitti; Secretary-Treasurer—Ed. 
M. Knight; Directors—Hugh C. Cross, 
T. E. Kelly, Oscar Lilienstern, Jr., J. H. 
McGuire, L. M. Montgomery, Stephen 
J. Rotondi and John B. Stephens, Jr. 


HE District Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work recently prepared an 
outline of a summer recreation pro- 
gram for boys and girls and sent a copy 
to each club in the district, suggesting 
that the clubs add or subtract from this 
set-up to fit their community needs 
and that they build their programs for 
at least a five-year period which could 
be changed from year to year as occa- 
sion demands. 

The letter accompanying the outline 
suggested that this “Civic Council of 
Recreation”’ afforded Kiwanis a real op- 
portunity to codperate with every other 
civic group in the city without much 
outlay of money from the club. In 
most instances, it was pointed out, the 
local school system has a full time 
athletic director whose services can be 
used without charge to the Council. 
City administrations are always glad 
to assist because the plan keeps the 
young folks off the streets and gives 
them a worth-while, well-balanced re- 
creation program with special emphasis 
on physical development, character- 
building and citizenship training. 

Following is a general plan of the 
“Civie Council of Recreation” as pro- 
posed by the district committee: Execu- 
tive Board consisting of president, sec- 
retary, treasurer and one representa- 
tive from each club or organization par- 
ticipating. 

Object: To provide a well-balanced 
recreation program with special empha- 
sis on physical development, character- 
building and citizenship-training. 

Duties of Board: Promotion, organ- 
ization, finance, general supervision, 
selection of operation superintendent 
and his assistants, approval of general 
plan of operation. 

Staff: Superintendent of operation 
and assistant superintendent, directors 
of grounds, teachers and assistants. 

Duties: General planning and de- 
velopment of program consisting of 
organization of system; and assistance 
in securing leaders, overseeing equip- 
ment and supplies. Detail of hours and 
special play activities, grouping of chil- 
dren and young people. 

Promotion of day by day play activi- 
ties and also any public programs, etc. 

Supervision of each playground di- 
rector, directors, or teachers of each 
ward or each playground, play leaders 
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or teachers. Assistants can be college 
students, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
junior police or representatives of 
clubs for special work. 

Organization and club representa- 
tives usually assist by prearrangement 
with play activities, story telling, etc. 

Details: Supervised playground ac- 
tivities usually consist of the following 
(either condensed or enlarged) : 

Physical Education: Swimming, cal- 
isthenics, folk dancing, drills, athletic 
contests, tumbling, nature activities 
(hikes, nature study), games (tennis, 
hand ball, volley ball), miniature golf, 
kite tournaments, marble tournaments, 
roller skating and bicycle stunts. 

Music: Community chorus (adult and 
junior), new toy band instruments, 
stringed bands, household bands, har- 
monica, ukulele and whistling. 

Art: Flower shows, photography, 
poster contests, sand modeling, soap 
sculpture, handicraft (basket-weaving, 
kites, boats, airplanes), whittling and 
carving. 

Drama: Story telling, puppet shows, 
pageantry, chalk talks, The Little The- 
ater, and a miniature “Mardi Gras.’’ 

Entertainment (possibly for eve- 
nings): Athletic contests, moving pic- 
tures, game tournaments, divisional pa- 
rades, hobby shows, pet shows and ap- 
proved lectures to certain groups. Alter- 
nate evening programs for adults and 
children as well as mixed programs. 


CAROLINAS 
THE annual Wrightsville Beach meet- 
ing of Division VII was very success- 
ful, with 103 Kiwanians and ladies 
present. Wilmington, North Carolina, 
the host club, did a fine job as host 
club. Clubs in Division VII represented 
at the meeting, besides Wilmington, 
were: New Bern, Greenville, Goldsboro 
and Jacksonville, North Carolina. Other 
visitors were present from Charlotte, 
Durham and Roanoke Rapids, North 
Carolina, and Darlington and Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. A special guest 
of honor was Past District Governor 
Samuel Helburn of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. The main speaker of the eve- 
ning was District Governor Ames Hal- 
tiwanger, who delighted his audience 
with a splendid and timely address. 
Others appearing on the program were 
District Secretary Herbert W. Hennig 
of Darlington; Lieutenant Governor 
Harry M. Solomon of Wilmington; and 
James L. Morehead, Durham, and Rich- 
ard E. Thigpen, Charlotte, former lieu- 
tenant governors. 

Plans are being worked on for the 
coming district convention, which will 
be held in Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, on October 238, 24 and 25. W. 
Deck Hull, Spartanburg, is general 
chairman. This year, for the first time, 
the convention will open on Sunday 
night, with a religious musicale. The 
sessions will run through Monday and 
until Tuesday noon. Much interest is 
being shown in the convention and one 
of the largest attendances in the his- 
tory of the district is expected. 
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International Meeting on 
Lake Erie 


It was discovered on the St. Clair 
River District Chamber of Commerce 
cruise of June 9-12 that there were on 
board 33 Kiwanians, so an Interna- 
tional Kiwanis meeting was held on the 
Steamer Noronic somewhere on Lake 
Erie. 

Leo E. Wetzel of the Port Huron 
club, former lieutenant governor of Di- 
vision VII of the Michigan District, 
opened the meeting and presided during 
the first part of it. Frank P. Dawson 
of the Sarnia club, past district gover- 
nor of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, completed the presiding and 
introduced L. A. Weil, editor of the 
Port Huron Times-Herald, as_ the 
speaker of the day. Past President Ed- 
ward R. Goldman of the Port Huron 
club acted as secretary. Past President 
Ralph Clark of the Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, club acted as song leader and 
presented a quartet from the Mount 
Clemens club. The entire meeting was 
conducted as a regular Kiwanis meet- 
ing with the exception that the ladies 
were present. 

This was indeed an _ international 
meeting, inasmuch as three American 
clubs and two Canadian clubs were rep- 
resented and the meeting was held on 
the international waters of Lake Erie 
aboard a Canadian steamer. 


Two-in-One-Week 


BIG red circle has been put 
A around the first week in June on 

the Memphis, Tennessee, club’s 
calendar, for on June 3 the Kiwanis 
Club of Dyersburg, Tennessee, spon- 
sored by the Memphis club, received 
its charter and on June 7 the Kiwanis 
Club of Helena-West Helena, Arkansas, 
also sponsored by the Memphis club, 
was presented its charter. 

Kiwanians from three states, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, were 
present on the occasion of the charter 
night meeting of the Dyersburg club. 
Lieutenant Governor Frank A. Hender- 
sen of Tupelo, Mississippi, acted as 
toastmaster and Vice President M. W. 
Ewell and Director Milburn Cooper of 
the Dyersburg club made effective and 
timely talks. The address of the eve- 
ning was given by District Governor 
Leo J. Lasalle of Baton Rouge, Louis- 
iana. After his address he presented 
the club with its charter, which was ac- 
cepted by President H. G. Roberts of 
the new club. Lee Winchester, first 
president of the Memphis club and 
former lieutenant-governor, presented 
the Dyersburg club with a gong and 
gavel as a token of staunch friendship. 
Under the very able leadership of Sec- 
retary Neil A. McKnight of the new 
club, everyone present entered into the 
singing with enthusiasm and with 
pleasure. 

The officers and directors of the Dy- 
ersburg club are: President—Herbert 
G. Roberts; Vice President—M. W. 
Ewell; Secretary—Neil Allison Me- 


Knight; Treasurer—Joseph Oscar 
Smothers; Directors—Doc Prince, Neil 
Ferguson, Milburn Newton Cooper, 
James Joel Pursell, Thomas Smith, Al- 
bert D. Burks and Robert David Jones. 

On June 7 another bus was chartered 
and filled with Kiwanians and ladies 
ready for the trek to Helena, Arkansas, 
to attend the charter night meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of Helena-West He- 
lena. Little Rock, Hot Springs and Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, were represented, as 
well as Memphis, Tennessee, the spor- 
ing club. Lieutenant Governor Theo. F. 
Huston of Hot Springs, Arkansas, acted 
as toastmaster and District Governor 
Carroll Thibault of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, well named the “Will Rogers of 
Arkansas,” delivered the address of the 
evening, which was one of the most ef- 
fective combinations of humor, inspira- 
tion and practical Kiwanis counsel ever 
heard. 

Unique perhaps in the history of Ki- 
wanis charter nights was the receipt of 
a charter by a Kiwanis group of 42 
members and at the same time a trophy 
for outstanding service in the commun- 
ity. A bronze statuette of a Boy Scout 
was given to the Helena-West Helena 
club for its having had the leading 
team in a recent Boy Scout drive. This 
club has also accepted the objective of 
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establishing playgrounds and supervised 
play for the children of the community 
this summer. Already much has been 
accomplished along these lines. 

President Henry H. Berryman pre- 
sided at the meeting. Special musical 
numbers were given and Immediate 
Past President K. C. Larkey of the 
Memphis club presented the new club 
with a gavel and gong. The gavels for 
both clubs were the wood-working 
handicraft of Kiwanian James B. Stan- 
ford of the Memphis club. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Helena-West Helena 
club: President—Henry H. Berryman; 
Vice President—M. E. Pickett; Secre- 
tary—Robert E. Woods; Treasurer— 
Clarence L. Bruce; Directors—James 
Graham Burke; John Thomas Franklin, 
Dan S. Baldwin, William B. Connolly, 
Walter Dennis Keeshan, James K. King 
and Warfield Gist. 

In sponsoring these two new Kiwanis 
clubs, the Kiwanis Club of Memphis 
feels that it has in truth carried out one 
phase of the motto, “We Build,” not 
only by adding 84 members to the per- 
sonnel of Kiwanis, but by creating a 
real force for the continuous building 
of all that is worth while in the two 
communities where these clubs are lo- 
cated. 


Denver, Colorado, Honors Golf Champion 
Ralph Guldahl 


By WILLIAM 
Chairman, Committee on Publicity, 


the U. S. Golfers’ Association 

closed recently in Denver, being 
won for the second consecutive year by 
Ralph Guldahl, professional, of Madi- 
son, New Jersey. He won the 72-hole 
tournament with a sizzling 284. 

The runner-up was Dick Metz, pro- 
fessional, from Chicago, with a score 
of 290. 

The Kiwanis Club of Denver took a 
very active part in this open tourna- 
ment and the accompanying photo- 
graph shows members of the Denver 
club congratulating the winner and 
runner-up. ; 


Tite forty-second National Open of 


E. GLASS 


Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado 


Champion Guldahl, in winning the 
National Open two years in succession, 
accomplished a feat that no one has 
done since Bobby Jones in 1930. The 
forty-second National Open in Denver 
was one of the best in the history of 
the Association. The course was good 
and the weather was excellent. The 
tournament was held in the beautiful 
Cherry Hills course, south of Denver. 
Fifteen hundred players entered and 
170 qualified. The Denver Kiwanis club 
had men on every important committee 
of the Association, including the tick- 
ets, finance, management and enter- 


tainment committees. 





Open of the U. S. Golfers’ Association. 


i 


The Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado, honored Ralph Guldahl, winner of the 42nd National 
Above, left to right: 


Kiwanian William F. Nicholson, 


Denver, a member of the Executive Committee of the U. S. Golf Association; Dick Metz, Chicago, 
runner-up; President William A. Spencer, Denver; Champion Guldahl with the winner’s trophy; 
and District Governor Maple T. Harl, Denver. 


Hinton, Oklahoma, Gets 
Ready for 1938 Rodeo 


The Kiwanians down in Hinton, Okla- 
homa, are getting ready for their 1938 
rodeo, proceeds from which go toward 
the improvement of beautiful Kiwanis 
Canyon Park. The dates are August 
3, 4 and 5. 

They are experienced along these 
lines for this is the eighth annual Hin- 
ton Kiwanis Rodeo and their organiza- 
tion is a member of the Rodeo Associa- 
tion of America. The shows are bonded 
and expertly conducted, drawing fine 
crowds from all over that section of 
the country. 

The Hinton Kiwanis club, as a part 
of their promotion work in connection 
with the rodeo sponsors a string band 
known as the Bronco Busters and this 
band has attained wide fame. A recent 
appearance was at a great fish fry pro- 
moted by the clubs of the seventh di- 
vision of the Texas-Oklahoma District 
at Lawton. The band is composed of a 
group of Kiwanians and other local 
men who travel extensively and draw a 
lot of mighty favorable attention to the 
rodeo. 

A hearty welcome awaits any Ki- 
wanians fortunate enough to be in the 
vicinity of Hinton at rodeo time and 
no visit in that section would be com- 
plete without a trip to Kiwanis Canyon 
Park. 


Leavenworth, Kansas, Sponsors 
a Successful Carnival 


The sum of $400 was cleared for the 
club’s under-privileged child work as 
a result of the successful Monte Carlo 
Carnival Dance held at the Shrine 
Temple. An enthusiastic crowd packed 
the dance floor and the carnival rooms. 
Every Kiwanian was busily engaged 
all evening selling soft drinks and sand- 
wiches and conducting various games. 
A white elephant sale was also con- 
ducted with success. Articles donated 
by Kiwanians were auctioned off. 

This activity received fine publicity 
through the codperation of the Leaven- 
worth newspapers and the Kiwanis mer- 
chants who donated newspaper space 
to advertise the carnival. Posters were 
placed in shop windows and a sign on 
a sound truck attracted much attention. 
The Leavenworth high school band un- 





der the direction of John Trollman 
staged a parade on the downtown 
streets advertising the carnival. A 


clown band also participated in a 
street parade. Captain James Tarr 
had full charge of all committees. 


Bellflower, California, 
Sponsors a Recreational Center 


Back in January, 1936, the Bellflower 
club signed a three-year lease on the 
building which it now occupies, the club 
holding meetings in the room at the 
front of the building. At the rear of 
this room is a large, unfurnished room 
formerly used as a warehouse. Due 
largely to the zeal and enthusiasm of 
the Committee on Boys and Girls Work, 
this room was turned into a juvenile 
recreation center. When it was estab- 
lished a number of Bellflower organiza- 
tions contributed toward the purchase 
of playroom equipment. The Kiwanis 
club defrays the monthly rental and 
cost of lights. 

The recreation room is open ten hours 
a day, every day except Sunday. Dur- 
ing 1937 the room was utilized to the 
extent of 2000 child play hours per 
month and at the present time at the 
rate of 3600 play hours per month. 
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Double the latter figure will probably 
be accommodated in the near future. 
The recreational activities are under the 
supervision of the WPA. The sheriff’s 
office reports that the number of juve- 
nile delinquent cases have decreased 
sharply with the opening of this room. 


Harrisonburg, Virginia—The Kava- 
naugh Hotel management at Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, has codperated with the 
Kiwanis club by installing attractive 
signs directing visiting and touring Ki- 
wanians to the club office in the hotel. 
These signs are on the five main ap- 
proaches to the city and they are made 
of heavy sheet metal. The Kiwanis 
emblem with the meeting day, Thurs- 
day, 1:00 P. M., is prominently dis- 
played. 


Frankfort, New York—The Frank- 
fort Branch of the Red Cross has given 
some Kiwanis funds to be used in fur- 
nishing glasses for needy children and 
the club has undertaken the job of 
transporting the children to Little 
Falls for examination and fitting, a 
distance of about 12 miles. A large 


number of children have already been 
fitted with glasses. 





The Kiwanis Club of Hinton, Oklahoma, as a part of its promotion work in connection with the 


annual rodeo, _ te nan a string band known as the Bronco Busters. 
Chairman of the Advertising Committee; Roy Martin, director of the Bronco Busters; 


Roy Coleman, 


Above, left to right, are: 


Bronco Busters Sterling Dobbs, Carl Devor, Emil Couture, Ray Thomason and Leo Couture; Kiwanian 

Harry Cleveland; Bronco Buster Dig Leedom; and President Curtis Jones and Secretary Omer Luellen 

of the Hinton Kiwanis club. All members identified are wearing big hats. There are two or three 
in the background who are not members of the Hinton Kiwanis group. 
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Canadian Viewpoint on International Good Will 


doubtedly favorable to authoritarian 
rule and afraid of the full develop- 
ments of popular government. But the 
point for us all to remember is that 
those states, like Britain and France, 
regrettable in many cases as their long 
record has been, they still are clinics 
of freedom; they still represent prin- 
ciples of government that will give the 
world the breathing chance that is nec- 
essary in order to work out the real 
technique of democracy within the 
state and as between states. 

War must be exorcised, and the plain 
people of the world are ready to ex- 
orcise it. The necessity is upon us of 
making the wish and the will of the 
plain people of all these countries real- 
ly dominating, so that the policy of 
these respective countries shall be mod- 
eled on the basis of the people’s real 
desire. Democracy, of which we, hap- 
pily, on the northern part of this con- 
tinent are still beneficiaries, is threat- 
ened both without and within. It is 
threatened without by the head-on at- 
tack of states like Italy and Germany 
that, as I say, represent the negation of 
democracy, and it is threatened within 
by grave tendencies and grave failures. 
Among the causes for the domestic fail- 
ure of democracy are the failure of 
political parties, when in power, to 
carry out their election pledges; the 
disposition of politicians to hold out 
power at any cost; and in general what 
we mean by “playing politics.” Democ- 
racy, to be progressive and to be really 
effective, must be sincere, and the ele- 
ment of insincerity, what we ordinarily 
mean by “playing politics,’’ must be 
put to an end. Democracy is not an 
easy creed; a price must be paid for it. 

As I see it, there are two policies 
that are imperative for states that are 
still democratic. One is a short-range 
policy, and that short-range policy of 
coéperation with states which, in spite 
of being imperfect, still represent to 
a very considerable extent the demo- 
cratic principle and whose system, as I 
said before, provides for the develop- 
ment of the technique of democracy. 

On the other hand is the long-range 
policy of democracy, the day-in-and- 
day-out sincere application of the dem- 
ocratic attitude until at last we succeed 
in eliminating defects. 

Is pacifism a possible policy for the 
democratic state, meaning by “paci- 
fism” an absolute readiness to submit 
to the will of aggressive states? Paci- 
fism, in the sense of abjection and ca- 
pitulation to predatory states equipped 
with the ideas and instruments that 
animate Italy and Germany, is not pos- 
sible, and the thing that we should sub- 
stitute for it is that long-range policy 
of codperation between democratic 
states and that daily increasing effort 
on the part of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of individuals to make democracy 
really effective in the life of our re- 
spective states. 


(From page 465) 


Now, codperation: It is not easy to 
achieve that between foreign states, 
but there are certain nations between 
whom codperation should not be diffi- 
cult and is indeed easy, and preéminent 
among such nations are the two that 
are chiefly represented here this morn- 
ing, namely, the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

On this continent of wide distances 
and uncongested populations, we must 
have sympathy with the people of Eu- 
rope. The resentment—sharp, instant, 
destructive—caused by the enslaved 
minorities, the multiplied frontiers, the 
congested population of Europe, should 
fill us on this continent with sympathy. 


Have Much in Common 

Gentlemen, speaking not simply as 
a Canadian but as a Britisher, I say to 
you: What have we in common? A 
common language, a common litera- 
ture, a common parliament, a common 
conception of business integrity, a com- 
mon moral outlook that makes the re- 
action of the American, the Canadian, 
the Englishman to crime and injustice 
anywhere one and the same. The ab- 
duction of Lindbergh’s child, the cruci- 
fixion of Ethiopia, the strangulation of 
Spain, awakened emotions that in the 
bosom of a Canadian, an American, and 
Briton are one and identical. 

Gentlemen, an immense effort at 
cooperation is needed if the world is 
to be drawn out of its present crisis. 
What is that crisis? What is the real 
cause of that situation? I think the 
answer of the plain man would be this: 
The fact that the Great War, by its 
scale, by its bitterness, by its length, 
turned up the nasty passions of collec- 
tive humanity and that is all the ex- 
planation that we need of the long 
series of assassinations, dictatorships, 
pogroms, concentration camps, viola- 
tion of treaties that have disgraced and 
mutilated the history of these recent 
years. If you want to know how the 
passions of the world were roused by 
that war, take into consideration what 
the individual is capable of doing when 
he is riled; think of the angry passions 
that aroused him and of what he is 
capable of doing; multiply that by five 
or six nations, and by the millions mak- 
ing them up, and you see the easy cause 
of all the abominations that we have 
witnessed. The only thing that would 
have made up for that war and what 
followed it would be if the lesson were 
learned, but ten million dead, twenty 
million wounded, billions and billions 
of debt piled on the backs of the plain 
peoples of the world—all this has been 
unavailing. 

One man saw and praised the only 
things that would have compensated 
for that titanic struggle, and saw the 
principles, even if in bare outline, that 
must actuate the new society. That 
man was an American, Woodrow Wil- 


son, President of the United States. 

And a secondary cause of our situa- 
tion after the war itself and the pas- 
sions it aroused was the means taken 
to prevent its occurrence. Woodrow 
Wilson was not able to prevent the 
writing of punitive treaties, but he was 
able to secure the association with 
them of the Covenant of the League. 
That Covenant of the League provid- 
ed, in the first place, a forum for the 
discussion and settlement of interna- 
tional problems, and in the second 
place, for the progressive limitation of 
sovereignty, so as to bring the individ- 
ual state in its relations with the col- 
lectivity of states into the same basis 
as the relations sustained by the indi- 
vidual of the state within the domestic 
nations. 

Now, paradoxically enough, the forum 
aspect of the League of Nations has 
emphasized all the differences, clashes, 
idiosyncrasies, of the nations. The 
French have a saying, “To be a neigh- 
bor is to be an enemy.” The League of 
Nations has made all the nations neigh- 
bors, by forcing them to be directly 
confronted with each other. But, my 
friends, even without the League, the 
nations today and henceforth are 
neighbors; commerce, radio, telephone, 
newspapers, everything combines to 
make the nations neighbors, that is to 
say, to put them directly up against 
each other. We must accept the neigh- 
borhood of nations. We must accept 
nations in their idiosyncrasies, in their 
individualities, in their very modes of 
thought, and must attempt to find the 
common denominator which can be 
progressively engaged as a faithful at- 
tempt to work out international rela- 
tions as achieved. We must know and 
understand each other. As a matter of 
fact, Christianity—not the Christianity 
that we sometimes see, that has never 
been applieqd—Christianity has the se- 
cret. Put yourselves in the other man’s 
place. When you are confronted with 
an individual with whom you have a 
clash, stand by your own rights jeal- 
ously and you know what a time you 
and he are going to have. If you look 
him squarely in the eye and say, “‘What, 
precisely, is it you want, because I 
wish to give you it,” then he abates his 
claim. 

Gentlemen, in the voice of the plain 
people that we represent, may we not 
say that that principle must be made 
to dominate our international rela- 
tions, and if an increasing number of 
individuals will thunder it constantly 
into the ears of their politicians that 
such principles must be made to pre- 
vail, then I feel sure that I can say 
that very rapidly politicians will be 
forthcoming who will in the first in- 
stance exorcise war, and in the second 
instance make prevailing between na- 
tions the principles of justice and good 
will that today are indispensible. 
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International Good Will 


(From page 455) 


sible, but to discredit those persons who 
think that such a thing is possible. That 
we have this problem on our hands is 
the most melancholy commentary that 
can be made on contemporary European 
politics. 

A leading statesman has said, “War 
is world’s greatest crime.” 

3yron said, “One thousand years 
scarce serves to forma state. One hour 
may lay it in the dust.” 

In the International Peace Garden 
on the boundary line between Minne- 
sota and Western Canada in the Turtle 
Mountains, Kiwanis has erected a Peace 
Tablet, at which I presided in the pres- 
ence of many thousands of Kiwanians 
and friends. 

We should strive for a planned per- 
manent peace, and I make bold to sug- 
gest that Portfolios of Peace should be 
established in each of our governments. 

Sir George Paish, Governor of the 
London School of Economics, said, 
“Narrow nationalism is destroying the 
world today. Wise nationalism is inter- 
nationalism.” 

Narrow nationalism, self-contain- 
ment, is a false and vicious theory. It 
is bringing the world to ruin. 

Is it not time we looked for the real 
cause of our trouble? Everything shows 
that a nationalistic policy is the wrong 
policy. I appeal to all Kiwanians to re- 
flect on the situation. We should under- 
take to the best of our ability at least 
to assist in this altruistic project, “Cre- 
ation of International Good Will.” 

“Canada has something of vital im- 
portance to contribute to the future 
peace of the world by keeping her for- 
eign policy closely in line with the pol- 
icy of the United States,” Right Hon- 
orable Lord Marley, Deputy Speaker of 
the House of Lords, told a Canadian 
club at a recent luncheon, “I don’t say 
that we will have war tomorrow, or next 
week, or even next year, but only in war 
could Germany’s present organization 
and policies come to fruition, with at- 
tacks on either her European neighbors 


or the British Empire, or both.” In the 
face of this threat there was one hope, 
the building of a united front of all the 
democratic nations of Europe and the 
British Empire. 

If the United States could be brought 
into codperation with this democratic 
front, to which her democratic feeling 
naturally would make her sympathic, 
the possibility of peace would be great- 
ly increased. 

To Canada, as the closest neighbor 
of the United States, fell the historic 
duty of seeking the United States’ co- 
6peration. Toward this end she could 
help best by continuing to keep her for- 
eign policy similar to that of the United 
States. 

In conclusion, may I suggest we of 
Kiwanis keep brightly burnished those 
endearing links of that golden chain of 
genuine friendship, tolerance and har- 
monious relations, stretching along and 
uniting the borders of our two great 
democratic nations, the United States 
and Canada, the youngest in worldly 
experience, but very possibly God’s in- 
strument, through which by their shin- 
ing example of complete harmony, this 
weary world may yet find that abiding 
faith and ultimate peace which is the 
real desire of all peoples of all nations, 
if given sufficient opportunity. 

Some ancient scribe once said: “There 
will be Peace, Harmony and Prosperity, 
when the peoples of the world learn to 
Walk Together, Talk Together, and 
Work Together.” 

I see around the flags of our two 
countries, united as they are there. I 
would have them draped together, fold 
within fold, and let: “Their varying 
tints unite and form in Heaven’s light, 
one arch of peace.” 

May our deliberations and proceed- 
ings at this convention be actuated 
throughout with a sincerity of purpose 
and a sublime and noble motive to the 
end, that the expectant inspirational 
benefit therefrom will measure up to our 
highest anticipations. 


Kiwanians in a World on Fire 


(From page 460) 


believe that historians a hundred years 
from now will point back to the decade 
in which we are living as one of the 
hinges of history, a time when civiliza- 
tion set out in a new path to find its 
way to happiness, to wisdom, to se- 
curity by new methods. 

We have lost confidence in govern- 
ments. We once thought that the word 


of statesmen in great governments was 
something sacred and solemn; but in 
the last twenty-five years we have 


learned that governments have lied to 
their people without compunction, with- 
out scruple. Not only have we discov- 
ered that, but we have discovered that 
great governments lied to the whole 
world until today men and women over 
the world look with great suspicion 
upon what ought to be the solemn word 
of great governments. 

A Hitler promises to the whole world 
that Germany under no circumstances 
and in no sense will fail to regard in 
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high sanctity the integrity of Austria, 
and in less than a few months he is 
standing in the presence of Herr 
Schussnigg and saying, “Germany is to- 
day in power.” 

We hear from the lips of Benito Mus- 
solini the declaration that Italy has no 
territorial ambitions, and within the 
space of a few months Ethiopia has 
been annexed. 

We hear Japan declaring through the 
voice of her official spokesmen that 
Japan has no territorial designs in 
China, and then we see her armies rav- 
age, pillage and burn their way over 
the bodies of non-participants and non- 
combatants, and the whole world stands 
in horror at the suffering and the 
bloodshed. 


Lost Confidence in Treaties 


Even our own government is not en- 
tirely innocent of the charge of decep- 
tion and falsification, with the result 
that the solemn word of great govern- 
ments to the mind of the average man 
today is questionable security. We have 
lost our confidence in treaties. 

It was only a few years ago that nine 
great powers came together in solemn 
conclave and under the most auspicious 
and earnest circumstances affixed the 
titles of their authorized representa- 
tives to a pact that is guaranteeing the 
integrity of China. You and I are per- 
fectly familiar today with the fate of 
the Nine-Power Pact. 

Do you remember the high hopes with 
which we welcomed Woodrow Wilson as 
he came back from Europe at the close 
of the Versailles Peace Parley with the 
news that there had been established in 
the world a League of Nations? I shall 
never forget the thrill that came to 
me as I stood there on that street cor- 
ner in the City of Geneva and saw that 
little sign on that old hotel building 
describing it as “The Home of the 
League of Nations, Founded by Wood- 
row Wilson, the President of the United 
States of America.” 

Do you remember the way in which 
the Versailles Treaty was signed? It 
was always an iniquitous treaty. Ger- 
many has broken the treaty, not by a 
new agreement, but by brute force, 
notifying the world that the Versailles 
Treaty is no longer binding upon her. 
I am not protesting against the abroga- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty. I am pro- 
testing against the fact that a great 
nation, without consultation, without 
agreement, has been able to scrap a 
piece of legal machinery that might 
have brought the assurance of peace to 
the world. 

There has been a breakdown of the 
economic system. No matter what you 
may think of capitalism, no matter 
what I may think of capitalism, capital- 
ism in an economic system unrestrained 
and ungoverned is done. We are living 
in a new world. Governments, indus- 
trial systems, great holding corpora- 
tions, great coalitions of capital, mighty 
armies and masses of labor have all 
worked together to break down the 
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laissez-faire theory. 

The laissez-faire theory means, of 
course, “Let it alone; it will come out 
all right.” Nobody believes today that 
the economic systems of the world will 
come out all right if you let them alone. 
We are tinkering with the economic 
system all the time. We have been 
tinkering with it here lately. We in 
America have done everything we could 
think of. We have killed little pigs and 
put big hogs on relief. Likewise, may 
it be said that Democracy today has its 
back to the wall. Today the two great 
Democracies of the world, England and 
America, remain the solitary hope of 
the ideal of Democracy, and if Democ- 
racy dies with us, Liberty dies for the 
whole world. We dare not fail. 

I call your attention, likewise, to the 
fact that we are living under the imme- 
diate and the imminent threat of war. 
Let me say at this point that if the 
world breaks into war again it will not 
make any difference who wins. There 
will not be anything worth owning when 
the war is won. 

I am not at all surprised that these 
boys and girls of ours look with a dread 
upon the days ahead. A _ lad, with 
whom I have a bit of an acquaintance, 
just back from Europe, declares that 
the youth of France are frankly skep- 
tical and cynical. They say, “What’s 
the use of getting an education? What’s 
the use of trying to plan a life in a 
planless world? What’s the use of try- 
ing to achieve? In the next five years 
they’ll be in the trenches or in eternity. 
What’s the use?” 

The youth of Germany is bitter. The 
youth of Italy faces an inexorable fate, 
and meantime the youth of America— 
careless and carefree. 

I do not believe that I will forget in 
a long time the words of a young Jap- 
anese from Yokosuka University, talk- 
ing with me about American youth with 
whom he had come in contact. He said, 
“T have been utterly amazed at the 
careless, carefree, unthinking and un- 
planning way in which the American 
youth are living.” And then the way 
that little yellow boy’s eyes narrowed 
and he said, “Don’t your American 
boys and girls know that they are living 
in a world that is at the point of 
death?” 

Whether his analysis is correct or 
not is not immediately to the point, 
further than to say this: that every 
boy and every girl in the world tonight 
sixteen years of age stands in imminent 
danger of being blown to bits by war. 

There is no boy or no girl in the 
world today sixteen years of age who 
ean think of the question of war and 
who can think of it easily. It is a 
world that has been agonized, it is a 
world that has bled, it is a world that 
has starved, and now it is a world that 
is bursting into flames, with a crackling 
of the flames of war on a dozen fronts, 
with the hoarse cries of angry men 
battling for bread, with the solemn 
threat and grumble of discontent the 
world over, with political parties at one 
another’s throats, with rival theories of 
government contending for the loyalties 


of people. This is no day in which to 
sing “Let us drink and be merry for 
tomorrow we die.” It is a world on fire. 


I ask the question rather earnestly of 
myself, as I am trying to ask the ques- 
tion very earnestly of you: “What can 
save the world? Can science?” 


Far be it from me to fail to pay 
tribute to science with all of the bur- 
dens that have been lifted from tired 
shoulders and all the errands that have 
been run with accuracy and dispatch, 
with all of the speed with which the 
desert is conquered, and all of the vari- 
ety with which we are fed and clothed 
and entertained. We pay our humble 
tribute to science. 


Science Can Help 


Can science save the world? Science 
can give us a marvelous world in which 
to live, but science does not give us the 
things to live for. 

Can education save the world? There 
was no nation so well-educated as Ger- 
many was in 1914. I submit to you, 
dear friends, that a Ph.D. is not a guar- 
antee of character or reliability. The 
most dangerous criminals are the 
brightest, the most intelligent and the 
best-trained. 

Is commerce going to save the world? 
Commerce has extended to the ends 
of the earth. We have made that eco- 
nomic invasion of the other lands of 
the world, but commerce is not going 
to save us. 

Is politics going to save us? I need 
only to remind you of the fact that 
today more than one-half of the people 
of the earth have sacrificed their liber- 
ties for economic security. We are not 
going to save the world by that process. 


Paganism has failed. Secularism is 
under the ban today. There is a distinct 
revolt against irreligion on the part 
of the youth. There has never been a 
time in all the history of the world when 
youth was asking as earnestly, “What 
can we believe?” as today. The past 
decade of irreligion and of humanism 
has borne its fruit, and youth has dis- 
covered that they are being asked to 
live in a world that was exactly like a 
Hollywood movie set: A beautiful front, 
but empty behind the painted exterior. 

I say, paganism has failed, and the 
idea that we are living in a world 
where every man can be for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost has 
failed. 


It does not make any difference what 
your politics may be; it does not make 
any difference what your theology or 
your economics may be. No nation, no 
civilization, no generation can long con- 
tinue with people starving on a dollar 
and a quarter a day, and presidents of 
corporations getting $238,000 a year. 

The utter disregard of human life, 
the utter disregard of human personal- 
ity, the utter disregard of human rights 
are a part of paganism, and paganism 
has failed. We have been thinking the 
wrong things. We have been setting 
the wrong things up as gods. We have 
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been dreaming the wrong objectives. 
We have been laboring towards the 
wrong ultimates. We have been living 
in a papier-mdché world, and it has 
burst into flames. 


I suppose the average Kiwanian asks 
the question that I have asked myself 
a good many times, “What can one man 
do?” I am suggesting to you, dear 
friends, some four or five things that 
one man, one Kiwanian or one Ki- 
wanian’s wife can do. 


First of all, one man can maintain 
Democracy. I have lived for short 
periods of time in every land in the 
world that is today under a Dictator, 
with the exception of Spain, and I know 
something of the life of the peoples in 
those lands. I was never more con- 
vinced in my life of the sanctity of 
Democracy and of its ultimate and 
eternal triumph than I am _ now. Why? 
Because I believe that Democracy has 
the endorsement of God. It does not 
have just the endorsement of the news- 
papers. 

I am not speaking alone as an his- 
torian; I am not speaking alone as a 
minister. I am speaking as one who 
lives under the shadow of a _ pro- 
nounced conviction, namely, that noth- 
ing is eternal that does not have the 
endorsement of God. That is why I 
believe in Democracy. 

I say that one man can maintain 
Democracy. To me, there is not a more 
thrilling or a more Democratic picture 
in all of American history than that 
little glimpse we get of those Pilgrim 
Fathers assembled there on the decks 
of the rickety Mayflower, signing that 
Mayflower Compact, and by that Com- 
pact agreeing that they will land in the 
New World, and that every man who 
has an opinion and cares to express it 
shall have the opportunity, and that 
the life of the community shall repre- 
sent the sum total of the opinions of 
the individuals in that community. 


Then I move with you to that next 
little fleeting glimpse of the New Eng- 
land town; a little, open commons, a lit- 
tle bit of a clearing, a grassy plot, and 
all about the houses and the stores of a 
little community. From time to time on 
the commons of the little New England 
town the people come together to dis- 
cuss those issues that are nearest to 
their needs and dearest to their hearts, 
and there in the New England town 
meeting is the beginning of Democracy. 
There in that New England town there 
is the expression of an Old Testament 
conviction born at the foot of Mount 
Sinai that represented the beginning of 
Democracy. 

Picture with me, if you will, that 
horde of Hebrews coming out of Egypt, 
unschooled, unwilled, untrained, forbid- 
den the right of the Temple in Egypt, 
men who had been considered no better 
than the beasts, and there under the 
leadership of this Mountain Man of 
History, Moses, they hear this word: 
“And God said, let us make man in our 
own image,” and old Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
moving out of the crowd, goes to the 
little camp and sits down to think about 
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the tremendous thing he had heard; 
that he is a man, free, born in the im- 
age of God. So to Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
then, that means that as the Son of 
Divinity, he has some rights that no 
King can ignore. 

The humble man of the New England 
town meeting, inheriting that Old Tes- 
tament ideal of Democracy, declares 
that he is an individual with certain 
rights that not even the whole com- 
munity can ignore. 

The foundation of Democracy is this: 
that every man has certain rights that 
all men must respect. One man can 
maintain Democracy by respecting the 
rights of his neighbors in that holy 
fashion. I have some rights, you have 
some rights, and the humblest child in 
this City of San Francisco has some 
rights that every man and every wom- 
as in this city is bound to respect. It 
is not because it is guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, but 
it is because of the fact that it is a 
part of the moral fabric of the universe. 

One man can help maintain Democ- 
racy. One man can keep the path from 
his own desk to the ballot box open and 
clear and well-trodden. One man can be 
willing to do jury duty. One man can 
be willing to listen to a contrary opin- 
ion. One man ean be willing to give a 
minority an opportunity to be heard, 
and every bit of progress that we have 
ever made in America has begun in a 
minority. 


One Man Can Keep an Open Mind 


One man can maintain Democracy in 
a world on fire. One man can keep an 
open mind, There is nothing more des- 
perately needed today than the open 
mind. There will never be a solution 
for some of our problems if we under- 
take to proceed on‘ the basis of the old 
ways. New ways must be found to 
meet new problems, and the open mind 
is the Open Sesame for progress. I 
would to God that we as Americans 
could get back to some of the things of 
the “good old days.” If we could only 
bring back a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility! If you put back the sense 
of personal responsibility into your own 
life you have gone a long way towards 
stopping the moral sag. 

This is not a matter of theology. This 
is not anything that the government 
can do for us. This is not anything 
even that Kiwanians can do for you. 
This is something you will have to do for 
yourselves by pulling yourselves to- 
gether and saying, “I’m going to walk 
straight as in the fear of God.” It is 
not all of us who can make a great 
speech, but anyone can listen to one. 
It is not all of us who can write a good 
book, but anybody can read a good book 
in preference to one of the wood-pulps. 
It is not all of us who can write a great 
newspaper editorial, but anyone can 
read it. That is what one man can do. 


One man can do his duty. Has it 
ever occurred to you that we spend 


enormous sums in America every year 
for inspection? Why, I received a box 
of merchandise the other day that came 
from a clothing store, and tucked in 
between the garments was a little card 
which said, “These goods have been in- 
spected by No. so-and-so. If anything 
is found wrong, please notify us, re- 
turning this card.” 

Wasn’t that an interesting comment 
on Americanism? Do you have any idea 
of how much is spent on inspection each 
year? These sums are spent by manu- 
facturers who cannot trust their work- 
ers to put in dependable merchandise, 
and so they have to have an inspector 
who inspects the inspector who sends 
the goods for you to inspect, and then 
you pay the postage of the garments 
back to the manufacturer. 


Some Folks Might Get Well 


Suppose every man did his duty? 
There would be a lot of doctor bills 
paid. And some folks might get well. 
Maybe there wouldn’t be so many 
operations. 

Suppose that every man did his du- 
ty? Suppose that every school teacher 
went into the schoolroom with the idea 
that she was called of God? Suppose 
that every business man went into his 
office in the morning with his concept 
of business being that he was there to 
maintain a living for every worker and 
provide the best goods possible for his 
customers? Suppose that as a part of 
his concept he regarded himself as the 
last one to be considered? 

Suppose that every editor did his 
duty? We would get the news then and 
not the party platform. You know what 
party platforms are? They are built 
to run on, not to stand on. 

Think of what could be accomplished 
if every man and woman did his or her 
duty! One man can do that and one 
man can establish the Kingdom of God. 
It is going to take a new spiritual in- 
terpretation of life to save us. It will 
mean the reéstablishment of the rights 
of the individual, and there must come 
a long, long trek back to sobriety, 
honor and Godliness. 

One man can help to. organize the 
return to religion. There can be no per- 
manency without conformity to right. 
There can be no recovery without a 
return to Godliness. Paganism has 
failed. 


"One Man Can Try" 


In that picture, which I believe to be, 
next to “Emile Zola,” the greatest pic- 
ture that has ever been filmed, “The 
House of Rothschild,” there appears a 
most dramatic moment. The fate of 
England is in the balance. Institutions 
are tottering. All over the realm men 
are in terror. The Government is help- 
less, and into the midst of the situation 
Baron Rothschild is about to throw his 
whole, great fortune. And a friend says 
to him, “But Baron, one man can’t save 
England.” 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Then the little Jew rising to the full 
height of his limited stature, looking 
squarely into eternity and the heart 
of God, says: “Maybe not, but one man 
can try!” 


Maybe one Kiwanian in the world on 
fire can’t save the world, but one man 
can try. Greater than this can no man 
do than to lay down his life for a 
cause that is greater than life itself. 


Let Kiwanians world-wide do this, 
and they will be stamping out the 
flames of a world on fire beginning in 
the place where they are. 


The Ladies Enjoyed 
San Francisco 
(From 


page 474) 

ternoon the ladies were given another 
sight-seeing opportunity. The eager 
demand for participation in the Mon- 
day morning tour gave them warning 
that there would be many candidates 
for the next trip so they wisely pre- 
pared for a “capacity tour” Tuesday. 
The drive this time was along Skyline 
Boulevard to San Mateo, returning 
along historic El] Camino Real, viewing 
the beautiful estates of the peninsula. 

The last scheduled entertainment ex- 
clusively for the visiting ladies was a 
combined outing, drive and luncheon. 
This took place Wednesday morning 
and lasted until late afternoon. The 
drive was across the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge through Oakland 
and Berkeley, visiting the University 
of California, thence to beautiful Cas- 
tlewood Country Club where luncheon 
was served, returning by way of Palo 
Alto with a visit at Leland Stanford 
University. 

Of course the ladies also participated 
in the entertainment events arranged 
for both men and women and these, 
along with the exclusively ladies effairs 
left them just about no un-budgeted 
time. 

In fact, ladies were mighty busy peo- 
ple at San Francisco what with attend- 
ance at the Sunday Evening Religious 
Musicale, All Kiwanis Night Monday, 
with dances at the Palace and Fairmont 
hotels afterwards, the District Dinners 
and the President’s Reception and Ball 
on Tuesday night, the boat trip 
around the bay Wednesday afternoon, 
the Fiesta Espanola Wednesday night 
and a few incidental shopping tours in 
Chinatown and among the fine stores 
of the city. The weather was cool and 
bracing and added to the pleasures of 
the visit. 


The ladies of San Francisco most 
certainly won the hearts of the visitors 
and the 1938 convention will always be 
described with generous uses of the ad- 
jectives, hospitable and courteous. 
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Boys For Sale 
(From page 467) 


cause he wants to carry his own pack, 
and sometimes when you look at these 
youngsters—dirty, lost, disillusioned— 
and bring them into your outfit, take 
care of them and send them back home, 
like we do in St. Louis, and then get 
those post cards from home—you are 
truly doing Kiwanis work—hang on to 
that kid. 

And then there is another branch of 
it that we think so much about, and 
that is the juvenile delinquent. That is 
the boy who is for sale. 

I picked up the morning’s paper in my 
office one day and I saw where a boy 
was arrested for throwing dynamite 
around the streets. He stole it and was 
throwing it around, and one of my kids 
said, “He would make a good indoor 
pitcher for you, Uncle Joe. Why don’t 
you go down and see him?” 

I did. I was just like a lot of men 
who were interested in boys’ work. I 
thought I knew my St. Louis, and I 
walked down to this juvenile court. 
Gentlemen, not great big strong men, 
but children, young Americans, mother- 
less, fatherless, delinquent. And the of- 
ficer met me and he asked me, “Who 
are you and what do you want to do 
here?” 

I mentioned this boy’s name, and he 
said, “What are your plans?” 

I told him about this chap called 
Uncle Kiwanis. I said, “Give me that 
boy and let me give him a Kiwanian 
uncle. He will see me once a week, he 
will see you once a week, and he will 
see this Kiwanis uncle once a week. 
When he goes up to a reformatory it 
takes $500 a year to keep him there, 
and you don’t know what you are going 
to get back; but you take him the Ki- 
wanis way, which doesn’t cost you over 
$5 a year, and what do you get? You 
get a boy back into the graces of good 
society; you are inspiring more men to 
become Kiwanians, and God knows we 
need more Kiwanians in these United 
States. 

Now, when you take 127 and work 
with them a year and give them that 
Kiwanis sponsorship, and you only lose 
27, that is a platinum record, gentle- 
men, in any State in the Union, and it 
can be done in any community, because 
any community that has a thousand or 
more boys, you will have trouble with 
70 out of that thousand, delinquent or 
truant, and our juvenile courts are the 
stopping places for future Dillingers. 
Let’s keep them away from Alcatraz. 

Then there is the other part of it, 
that under-privileged kid, that little 
fellow—dirty, hungry, and seven or 
eight in the family and just Mom work- 
ing. I don’t know if you ever had that 
feeling of going down with them on a 
Saturday night like I go with some of 
our Kiwanians, and walk up to that 
third floor on a winter night with the 
snow coming down as thick as blankets 
and the wind whistling around and you 
go up to that third floor and it opens 
up and you hear a kid, “Here comes 


Uncle Kiwanis,” and there you see a 
mother bathing her kids in a tub. And 
those kids grab this fellow, Uncle Ki- 
wanis, and he gives them a little con- 
versation about keeping their chins up, 
and I like to watch him as he goes out 
and skips down those steps whistling 
a good Kiwanis song, light in heart and 
free and noble, and going home and be- 
ing a better man than when he first 
started out. 

Now, there is a neighborhood group 
that I am organizing. They talk about 
“isms.” I have 62 boys’ clubs, neigh- 
borhood groups, organized into an as- 
sociation called the Young Men’s Broth- 
erhood, and our slogan is, “We are our 
brother’s keeper.” There are 2,500 of 
these boys and they won’t stand for 
any “isms” unless it is Americanism! 
Who foots the bill? The South Side Ki- 
wanis club. 

Now, what do we do with this youth 
movement? Two boys from each club 
are the congressmen of their respective 
clubs, they meet with the executive 
staff, the 62 clubs. I am the dictator. 
There are only two tough guys in those 
2,500, and I am both of them! We are 
trying to do the same thing that you 
men are doing. I bring my magazines 
to them and lay them on their laps and 
they read about it. I double dare this 
convention to come to St. Louis in ’40, 
not just for the convention but to come 
out and see this American youth move- 
ment of mine; see what they do for the 
under-privileged. 

We have one club that is the most 
unusual club in the United States, 
called the “Bloodhounds.” Now, that 
sounds vicious, but let me give you that 
definition. We give blood to those who 
can’t pay, and we gave seventeen trans- 
fusions in one month. And I am the 


leader. I am a 4-4. How do you like 
that? And I lead the way. Kiwanis 


always leads and always will. 

There is another phase of Kiwanis 
that I love and that is camping. Did 
you ever take about twenty-five or 
thirty kids by yourself out in the woods 
camping, cooking for them, enjoying 
that fellowship, teaching them some- 
thing about conservation? And then 
teach them to worship those trees, be- 
cause only God can build a tree, and 
then teach them about soil erosion? And 
on Sunday morning we go to church— 
another important thing in Kiwanis, to 
make us continually mindful that there 
is a Supreme Being, regardless of what 
your religion is. 

Boy, you go home with those kids all 
tired, absolutely tired, and bones ach- 
ing from wrestling and running up and 
down hills, and you don’t get any sleep 
—you can sleep at home. We go out to 
throw an earthquake, stay young, have 
a good time. Try it sometime, you men 
who have kids; go with them. Why, 
you need it worse than they do. Look 
at me; I got one foot in the grave and 
the other on a banana peel, but I am 
not slipping! 

These boys are for sale in any com- 
munity, and it is your duty as Ki- 
wanians—you are the leaders—to buy 
them. 
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The San Francisco 
Convention 
(From page 459) 


When the delegates and visitors as- 
sembled Wednesday morning they 
found the lower part of the Auditorium 
staked out in sections and marked for 
each of the twenty-nine districts. It 
was election day. As a result of the 
deliberations of the Conference on 
Recommendations for Nominations 
there were presented a list of names 
of candidates for the various offices to 
be filled by vote of delegates. Dr. A. 
F. Branton, Willmar, Minnesota, chair- 
man of the Election Committee, had a 
trained squad of ballot box passers, 
collectors and tellers and the ballotting 
was quickly done and the results quick- 
ly secured and kept inviolate for the 
special report to be made next day. 
Joe Causino, Boys’ Work Leader of St. 
Louis, with an address on “Boys for 
Sale” presented a mighty convincing 
series of arguments in favor of that 
type of work. 

The final business session of the con- 
vention, Thursday morning, June 30, 
was featured by the report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, which meant the 
announcement of the personnel of the 
newly-elected officers and their intro- 
duction to the delegates and visitors in 
attendance at the convention. H. G. 
Hatfield, Oklahoma City, the newly- 
elected president, took over the gavel 
presented to him by the now Immedi- 
ate Past President F. Trafford Taylor. 
Attendance Contest, Convention At- 
tendance Contest and Achievement 
Report trophies were presented by the 
chairman of the respective committees, 
Mark Ferris, George F. Snell and 
Charles S. Dudley. A welcome guest 
speaker was Kiwanian Frank Merriam, 
Governor of California, who was in fine 
speaking form. 

Those who have heard Roe Fulkerson 
deliver many convention addresses 
over a long period of years say he 
never did better than with his humor- 
ously philosophic “See the Giraffe.” 
International Trustee James P. Galla- 
gher presented the invitation for all 
Kiwanians to attend the twenty-third 
annual convention to be held in June 
1939, in Boston, Massachusetts. 

“So White-So What?” programmed 
as an operetta was the subject of a skit 
presented as an epilogue by the Kiwanis 
Club of San Francisco. There were 
seven dwarfs and there was a prince, 
also a saintly appearing young creature 
in white who seemed to have won the 
affections of the stunted gentlemen 
away from a young lady garbed in 
somewhat flamboyant red. It looked 
as though “Miss Boston’? was the 
young lady to be considered from then 
on. 

And so the twenty-second annual 
convention ended—cheers for the new 
president and his fellow officers, ex- 
pressions of thanks and appreciation 
for the work of the retiring officers 
during the finely progressive year just 
ended. 
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under those flags which stand for the 
same ideals. 

Strange doctrines are being taught; 
exceedingly strange doctrines. 

Ever since the days immediately 
after the War, Communism has been 
an active force, not only in Canada, 
but in the United States as well. 

Then today we have some talk of 
those other forms of dictatorship, Fas- 
cism and Nazism. 

There is a tendency, particularly on 
the part of youth today—that youth 
which is disturbed about the future, 
which is concerned about whether de- 
mocracy as a form of government will 
work—to say the choice lies between 
Fascism in some form and Communism. 

Well, that is part of the doctrine, 
part of the propaganda of Commu- 
nism itself. They want us to believe 
that and anyone today who vigorously 
opposes Communism is branded as Fas- 
cist. 

This false impression has been large- 
ly helped by those trusty handmaidens 
of Communism, the League Against 
War and Fascism, now known as the 
League for Peace and Democracy, and 
Civil Liberties Union. Wherever there 
is restraint of Communism, their voices 
rise to high heaven demanding freedom 
of speech, civil liberty, and protection 
against the oppression of Fascism. But 
it is significant that on no occasion do 
they become equally concerned if free- 
dom of speech should be denied to those 
other objectionable forms of dictator- 
ship. 

But that is not the choice—the choice 
between these two forms of dictator- 
ship. The choice does not lie between 
Communism and Fascism. The choice 
throughout the whole world today lies 
between Democracy and Barbarism. 
That is the only choice. There is no 
dividing line. It is the Democracy for 
which those nations stand, or it is 
Barbarism pure and simple. 

There may be some degrees of Bar- 
barism. In some of the dictatorships 
the slaves may be freer than in others, 
but still they are slaves whenever there 
is a dictatorship. In one of the bar- 
baric countries they may be better edu- 
cated than in another, but still they are 
slaves. The degree of their slavery is 
only measured by the tolerance or for- 
bearance for the time being of their 
rulers. 

Our history, and yours, has been one 
long story of a constant struggle for 
personal freedom. The very reason 
that our paths separated was that for 
a time an English King forgot the 
freedom which had been handed down 
to us, to all people under the English 
tongue, when King John signed the 
Magna Charta at Runnymede. 


United We Stand 


(From page 462) 


It seems hard today, when we gather 
in surroundings as pleasant as these, 
when we still have the opportunities 
of pleasure and friendship that are of- 
fered to us here, to realize that De- 
mocracy stands with its back to the 
wall in the world today and that De- 
mocracy will only survive if the United 
States, the British Empire and France 
stand firm for the things for which 
men have fought and died for so long. 
We must be prepared to fight as vig- 
orously for Democracy as those who are 
working for other forms of government. 

We are inclined, I think, to confuse 
the issues. 


Great Need for Tolerance 


Never was the need for tolerance 
greater. But I suggest that there is a 
difference between tolerance of decent 
things and tolerance of those things 
which would destroy. 

I do not believe it was ever a part of 
the tolerance which should be known 
under the Stars and Stripes, and under 
the Union Jack, that men who come 
here pledged to found in the United 
States and in Canada the Soviet form 
of government, and take their orders 
from the bloody murderers in the 
Kremlin, should be shown tolerance 
here in Canada, the United States, or 
anywhere else. 

In our very natural fear of the con- 
sequences of the movement of armed 
troops across borders, in the very rea- 
sonable recognition of the danger that 
lies in the dictatorship of force in Ger- 
many, in Japan and in Italy, ther is a 
tendency to ignore an even more dan- 
gerous form of attack which is being 
pressed here and in Canada with equal 
vigor. 

There is danger of war starting— 
let us not fool ourselves—at any mo- 
ment when one man, like Hitler, can 
move troops across a border without 
consulting the wishes of his people. 

There is danger of war starting when 
nations like Italy, in spite of all their 
traditions and background, resort to 
barbarism as they did in Ethiopia. 

There is danger of war spreading 
when a nation like Japan carries on 
one of the bloodiest wars in all history 
without even dignifying it by the name 
of war. 

Yes, gentlemen, there is danger of 
war—there is war today. Considerably 
more than half of the people of the 
world are at war, or on the verge of 
war. 

But there is hope for the future, 
great hope, so long as we do not ignore 
another threat, and that threat comes 
from the undeclared war which is being 
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waged from Moscow. Their attack is 
different. They are employing the 
device of the Trojan Horse. They come 
into our midst in disguise. 

They are planning revolution now 
as gently as cooing doves. Those are 
their instructions because they were 
instructed from Paris at the Seventh 
Congress in 1935 that they must no 
longer openly advocate revolution, but 
that they must work through a pretense 
of beliefs in Democracy for the United 
Front. They achieved that United 
Front in Spain, and we have seen the 
consequences. They have come very 
close to achieving a United Front on 
two occasions in France, and France 
today is in a most unhappy plight as 
a result of that activity. 

I am not fearful of the open attack 
of Communism. I am fearful, extreme- 
ly fearful, of mistaken tolerance which 
says, “The best way to cure Commu- 
nism is to let it wear itself out with its 
own emotional excesses.” 

They are working for a United Front. 

I make no apology whether I may say 
something that finds disagreement or 
not when I say it, that the reason why 
we, in Canada, took such a firm stand 
against the CIO was not because it was 
a labor organization, because in Can- 
ada, at any rate, known Communists 
were connected with them and we do 
not want them there. We do not want 
Communism in any form under the 
name of Communism or anything else. 

I believe that is the fight that we 
must make to preserve intact a belief 
in Democracy and to point out that 
under Democratic institutions any of 
our problems may be tackled and that 
we do not need their assistance. 

I think that in meeting that threat 
we must teach a vigorous, fighting be- 
lief in Democracy. And if we are go- 
ing to withstand that threat from the 
dictatorships which move troops, like 
Japan, Germany and Italy, or the dif- 
ferent threat which comes from Russia, 
then the powers represented by those 
two flags (Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack) must work together. 

The job of preserving Democracy is 
not the job of one nation. The job of 
preserving Democracy is the job of 
those who believe in Democracy. 

I still believe that there can be peace. 
I still believe that we can go back to 
that hopeful disarmament that we had 
a few years ago, if we work together— 
those of us who believe in Democracy. 

I think that we must learn the lesson 
that the dictatorships have learned so 
well, that is, we must learn that the 
future of the nations depends upon the 
youth of today. 

I am afraid that many of us have 
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become soft. We have forgotten that 
the freedom we now possess did not 
come to us by easy paths. We have 
forgotten sometimes that Democracy 
will not be preserved without some 
sacrifice. We must reinstill the spirit 
that made this country and made Can- 
ada what they are today from a com- 
parative wilderness only a short time 
ago. 

It was almost unbelievable to me, as 
I flew over the Overland Trail yester- 
day, to look down and realize that it is 
only some seventy or eighty years ago 
that this was a wilderness under the 
control of Indians and today we have 
across this whole continent a great 
civilized codrdination of people. It did 
not come from those who expected life 
to be easy; it did not come by telling 
the youth of those days that they were 
entitled to a job no matter whether they 
worked for it or not. 

I cannot, of course, speak for this 
country but I do say this: that I think 
one of the most dangerous doctrines 
that can be taught to the youth of any 
country is the belief that the only road 
to success is through pull, and that only 
those who have failed are honest and 
sincere. 

We are ignoring the lessons of the 
past. 

When Italy was under the heel of 
Austria in the middle of the last cen- 
tury they did not build that nation up 
and make it a free country again by 
telling every young Italian that he 
would be given a horse and buggy and 
a free farm when he became twenty- 
one. What created that spirit? Gari- 
baldi swept the flame of ioyalty across 
Italy by calling on the youth of Italy 
to sacrifice and told them that all that 


they had was a chance to offer them- 
selves for Italy. That is the lesson of 
history. 

Youth does not want the easy course. 
Youth wants the opportunity to serve 
and to work. Throughout the Demo- 
cratic countries we should look to what 
they are doing in the dictatorships. 

I have seen gatherings of young men 
in Rome, I have seen the Hitler youth 
in Germany, and I have seen the young 
Communists in Moscow, and the thing 
that disturbed me was the look on their 
face of belief in what they were doing. 
No matter what doubts there may be 
Italy, in Germany or in Russia today, 
they are convincing their youth, upon 
whom they are concentrating all their 
efforts, that their system is right. 

When we have so much more to offer, 
when we have everything to offer, all 
the decent things of life, surely we can 
teach our youth to have as great a be- 
lief in the system that is ours. 

Youth wants to believe—let’s teach 
them to believe. Let us teach them 
that they must serve. 

May I suggest that there is no great- 
er work that can be done for youth 
today than to teach them a vigorous 
belief in Democracy itself. 

In the British Empire and in the 
United States there is great need today 
of a spiritual crusade, behind Democ- 
racy. 

In closing, may I just mention one 
word, one word for which both of us 
have fought, one word which should be 
impressed on the minds of the youth, 
one word which stands for religion, for 
honor, for decency; one word which 
carries with it Democracy itself—lI 
leave with you that one word FREE- 
DOM. 


Boundary Peace Tablets Dedicated 


(From page 484) 


ernor of the Louisiana-Mississippi Dis- 
trict. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario, New York 


Greetings on behalf of the City of 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, were given by 
Mayor Carl D. Hanniwell, who stated 
Niagara Falls is honored to have the 
distinction of being set aside by the 
Louisiana-Mississippi Kiwanians as a 
site for the peace tablet. Mayor Levell 
Draper of Niagara Falls, New York, 
brought greetings from across. the 
river. 

W. B. Gunning, of Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, lieutenant governor of Divi- 
sion II of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, said the Kiwanians are offer- 
ing their right hand in friendship, 
“showing the peace which is in their 
hearts.” 

Fred. C. W. Parker of Chicago, Inter- 
national Secretary, who came to Ni- 
agara Falls especially for the occasion, 
declared it is his hope that in the future 
every crossing point along the interna- 


tional boundary line will have a Kiwanis 
peace marker. 

Wellington S. Jones of Albany, Im- 
mediate Past Governor of the New 
York District, and Col. Ivan Moore, 
K.C. of Lindsay, Ontario, District Gov- 
ernor of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, brought greetings for the oc- 
casion. Official greetings were ex- 
tended in a message from the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King. The message of the Prime Min- 
ister was as follows: “I am pleased 
to avail myself of this opportunity to 
extend a word of cordial greeting to all 
who may be present at the dedication 
of the peace memorial in Niagara Falls 
on July 15. Commemorating, as it does, 
more than a century of unbroken amity 
between the United States and Canada, 
the ceremony, like the memorial itself, 
bespeaks the profound desire, which is 
shared by both peoples, to see prej- 
udices and ill-will replaced by reason 
and co-operation between nations.” 


Following the unveiling Franklin 
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Haven of Brooklyn, International Trus- 
tee and Past Governor, New York Dis- 
trict, representing International Pres- 
ident H. G. Hatfield, spoke briefly, giv- 
ing the President’s message to the Ki- 
wanians and guests at the ceremony. 

An inspirational meeting was held in 
the evening. 


Norton, Vermont—Stanhope, Quebec 
(From page 484) 


mont; The Vermont Commission of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; and 
many French Canadian citizens living 
close to the border. 

Provincial, state, and federal officials 
joined with Protestant and Catholic 
Clergy and International and district 
officers of Kiwanis International, in 
the impressive ceremonies. Governor 
George D. Aiken of the State of Ver- 
mont, and John Bourque, minister of 
public works for Quebee and officially 
representing Premier Duplessis of the 
province, unveiled the  flag-draped 
monument as the large crowd stood at 
attention and the bands played the 
Canadian and American national an- 
thems. Preceding the unveiling, the 
Rev. Eldon H. Martin of St. Johns- 
bury, superintendent of the Metho- 
dist Church District, offered prayer 
and after the unveiling the blessing 
was given by Bishop Desrenleau of 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. 

In speaking at the dedication cere- 
monies Governor Aiken said, “In a 
time when boundaries on the conti- 
nent of Europe are being armed and 
fortified ever more strongly with both 
guns and hatred, it is fitting that the 
dedication of such a monument should 
be a re-dedication of our thousands of 
miles of border between Canada and 
the United States, fortified only by 
mutual friendship and understanding. 
Vermont will never forget its bonds 
of friendship with the Canadian peo- 
ple.” 

In speaking to the large audience, 
Mr. Bourque brought the greetings 
from the Province of Quebee and word 
from Premier Duplessis that the pro- 
posed “Bonne Entente” highway from 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, to Lyndonville, 
Vermont, would be started this year. 

Besides Governor Aiken and Mr. 
Bourque, Congressman Charles A. 
Plumley of Vermont, F. J. Leduc, min- 
ister of public highways for Quebec, 
James P. Gallagher, International 
Trustee of Kiwanis International, and 
George Harrison, district governor, 
New England District, headed the long 
list of speakers. 


Pigeon River, Minnesota—Ontario 
(From page 484) 


District and Presidents Jack Arnold 
and Funck of the Port Arthur-Fort 
William and Duluth clubs, respec- 
tively. 

Following the dedication ceremonies 
a delightful informal dinner was held 
on the Canadian side of the border, at 
which there was music, oratory and fine 
fellowship. 








borrowing a few hundred dollars to 
start the Oklahoma Coffee Company, 
a wholesale concern in Oklahoma City. 
The next few years were tough years 
in Oklahoma City for this young man 
who had lost his life savings and the 
world seemed pretty sour, because he 
was not making much progress. His 
business had been established in what 
we sometimes think of as “the other 
side of the tracks” and he just went in 
his shell and stayed there, seldom ever 
making any business or social contacts 
and as a consequence he knew very 
few people. 

In 1918, Al Steimers was organizing 
the Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City 
and someone had sent him to see Hat- 
field. This idea of civic clubs was new 
to him, something he had never heard 
of. He did not know that such a thing 
as Kiwanis and Rotary existed. Steim- 
ers explained the objects of Kiwanis 
and it met a responsive chord in the 
heart of this fellow on “‘the other side 
of the tracks.’”’ Deep down in his heart, 
he had the desire to do something for 
somebody else, but he had crawled back 
in his shell so far that up to that time 
nothing had been able to bring him 
out. He was hungry for something to 
do. Little did he realize that 20 years 
later he was to become the head of 
this great organization of ours. 

When the Oklahoma City club was 
completed, Glen Hatfield became one 
of its hardest workers, being the sec- 
ond president in 1919, and every year 
since that time he has devoted more 
and more time to Kiwanis, having 
served with distinction as Lieutenant 
Governor of the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict in 1921, as its Governor in 1928, 
as International Trustee in 1931 and 
since 1938 he has held the purse strings 
of Kiwanis as International Treasurer. 

During all of these years that he has 
done such fine work for Kiwanis both 
locally and nationally, he has also 
found time to do many things in Okla- 
homa City in order that it may be 
made a better and finer place in which 


Meet Our New President 


(From page 468) 


to live. As far back as 1920 he served 
as Chairman of the local Chamber of 
Commerce Civic Committee, which 
committee formulated the plans for 
the first Community Fund in Oklahoma 
City. For many years he served on 
the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce and for 
the last five years he has been Chair- 
man of the Education Committee, un- 
der whose guidance there has been 
developed a 25-year Educational Pro- 
gram for the City’s Cultural Advance- 
ment. He first broached the idea of a 
great amphitheater in Lincoln Park 
and for the last few years he has had 
charge of the Easter Pageant at this 
great amphitheater, one of the largest 
religious services held in the entire 
United States. 

Not being fortunate enough to have 
children of their own, Glen and Lil- 
lyan Hatfield have been father and 
mother to probably more children than 
any two people in Oklahoma City. For 
many years they have put their hearts 
and souls into and have been the 
guiding light of an orphan’s home, 
where almost one hundred unfortunate 
children have come to know and love 
them for the fine work they are doing 
in an effort to make life just a little 
more pleasant for those who have not 
been fortunate enough to be reared by 
their own fathers and mothers. Truly 
a wonderful work. 

And as “this man from across the 
tracks” has grown in civic conscious- 
ness, as he has come out of his shell 
and given of his time to the betterment 
of all things for others, so has he pros- 
pered in his business. Today as the 
sole owner of the Oklahoma Coffee 
Company he has a flourishing business 
in his own building in the same block 
in which he started 26 years ago with 
borrowed capital. 

Such is the man you have for your 
new International President, a kind 
and lovable character, not rich in 
worldly goods but many times a mil- 
lionaire in satisfaction of knowing a 
job well done for others. 


American Points of View 


(From page 464) 


Department of Justice have confined 
themselves to the more obvious busi- 
ness abuses and have not addressed 
themselves directly to the problem of 
corporate size in and of itself. It is 
fair to say that the motivating force 
behind such legislation gave rise to this 
interpretation. The unfair and discrim- 
inatory practices indulged in by large 
corporations were obvious but the bear- 
ing of sheer size upon our economy 
was not realized then or now. Only 


the rank abuses were then or now 


recognized and realized by people. 

Notwithstanding the widespread dis- 
semination of propaganda glorifying 
mass production and large economic 
units, we cannot now escape, nor should 
we attempt to avoid a cold and rational 
analysis of advantages and disadvan- 
tages of corporate size. We have come 
in modern America to marvel at the 
gigantic serial processes of mass pro- 
duction, and in the minds of men there 
is early formed a preconceived notion 
that the bigger an industry the more 
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efficient and socially desirable it is. The 
propaganda for repeal and relaxation of 
the laws protecting competition and pre- 
venting monopoly often takes the 
course of declaring that huge combina- 
tions are an economic necessity; that 
the Sherman Act is rather out of date; 
and that anti-monopolists fail to rec- 
ognize vast aggregations of producing 
power as necessary to modern indus- 
trial life. Laws protecting competition 
are often referred to as archaic. This 
was the real reason why the NRA was 
adopted. While it had some good fea- 
tures no one can deny that it did en- 
courage price fixing in all lines of in- 
dustry and raise the prices to the con- 
sumers. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has carefully and exhaustively 
studied costs of production in different 
industries, and the conclusions of this 
unbiased agency failed to show that 
concentration was the most economical. 
Professor Edie in his “Economics: Prin- 
ciples and Problems,” states that these 
Federal Trade Commission studies “in- 
dicate that the largest concerns prob- 
ably earn a lower per cent on invested 
capital than do small or moderately 
sized concerns. Studies made by the 
United States Commission of Internal 
Revenue show a decline of rates of 
profit on the investment as concerns 
grow to great size. ... The history of 
the combination movement in all its 
ups and downs teaches preéminently 
one lesson of the greatest significance, 
namely that the economies and advan- 
tages of large scale business tend to 
disappear after the business unit gets 
beyond a certain size. A _ point is 
reached beyond which the economies 
and advantages are offset by wastes, 
inefficiencies and disadvantages of the 
severest sort.” 

Scientific studies of the success or 
failure of specific mergers have been 
made. Earnings were 16.2 per cent 
greater before amalgamation than after 
in the case of some 35 mergers of na- 
tional significance. The largest of the 
35 combinations so studied was U. S. 
Steel, which showed an average earn- 
ing of 93 million dollars per year for a 
ten-year period following the merger. 
The average annual earning of 93 mil- 
lion might be contrasted with the pre- 
vious annual earning of 108 million dol- 
lars by its component parts as_ indi- 
vidual units. 

Such figures, such facts constitute an 
economic indictment of industrial big- 
ness for the sake of being big. The 
medium-sized corporation consistently 
shows the lowest cost of production and 
the greatest margin of profit according 
to all available studies. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that great com- 
binations show smaller margins of 
profit notwithstanding certain definite 
advantages such as possession and pool- 
ing of patents; control of sources of 
supply; means of transportation, and 
an overwhelming power to bargain with 
transportation companies, the suppliers 
of materials, and labor. 

Waste, nepotism and loss of incentive 
characterize monopoly. These disadvan- 
tages are costly to the industry and to 
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the public. Any relaxation of existing 
anti-trust legislation will increase these 
economic penalties. 


There is another aspect of this prob- 
lem which must be mentioned. At a 
time when our industrial economy was 
simpler, the essential problem was to 
organize men and develop raw mate- 
rials and resources on a large scale, but 
today the era of purely physical expan- 
sion lies in the past. Scientific achieve- 
ment, technical advancement are the 
avenues by which standards of life 
must be elevated. It is true that we 
have no problem of production today, 
but when the solution to present under- 
consumption is obtained, social prog- 
ress cannot be retarded by a failure to 
have increased our capacity to produce. 

The broad lines of our industrial 
structure are now fairly well defined, 
but in the very rigidity of that struc- 
ture lies a menace to the free and 
widespread use of scientific achieve- 
ments by industry. This menace lies in 
the tendency of big business to supress 
invention and scientific progress in or- 
der to save existing plants, regardless 
of obsolescence. It is notorious that big 
business does prevent new processes 
and new inventions from reaching prac- 
tical fruition in industry. If the in- 
dustrial system were more highly com- 
petitive, individual business would be 
forced and could afford to take advan- 
tage of new inventions and processes, 
but the trusts cannot afford to scrap 
their huge plants and establishments 
which represent tremendous investment 
when the easy way is open to them of 
purchasing the creative ideas which 
would destroy them. This process of 
suppression is secret and insidious. No 
one can say how much progress has 
been or will be suppresscd by this 
means. 


For Gouging Public 


Monopolies do not exist to serve the 
public. They are rather a means by 
which the public is gouged through ex- 
cessive prices. Monopolies do not seek 
to replace competitive businesses be- 
cause profits to all the stockholders are 
greater. Corporate concentration grows 
and is urged by those selected few who 
personally profit from it. Monopoly is 
born of greed and selfishness. It has 
no economic justification. Concentra- 
tion and centralization of business in 
the hands of a select few have created 
an economic autocracy. The Sherman 
and Clayton Acts, as I have previously 
stated, have not operated to decentral- 
ize corporate power. A decentralization, 
in my judgment, is necessary and in- 
evitable if we are to continue under our 
present economic system. 

Price fixing, whether by government 
or by business, is economically unsound. 
The very foundation stone of a demo- 
cratic republic is competition. Monopoly 
leads to bureaucracy and bureaucracy 
inevitably leads to dictatorship as evi- 
denced by what is taking place in Eu- 
rope. 


I should like to stress what seem to 
me to be certain social advantages in- 
herent in decentralization, which in 
themselves justify an experiment along 
lines somewhat contrary to those 
which we have been pursuing. Ameri- 
can traditions of individual liberty and 
independence are not dead. Our prob- 
lem is to establish an economy that will 
not only work but that will afford such 
ideals a chance to work. Excessive cen- 
tralization in whatever form it may ex- 
ist, inevitably means a negation of those 
ideals. We must also consider implica- 
tions of the fact that the stress of eco- 
nomic power leads not only to the few 
hands but inevitably to a few great 
nerve centers, to the great financial 
centers of the country. This too means 
the negation of another aspect of eco- 
nomic democracy. Such localization and 
power cannot fail to sap the vitality of 
our democratic institutions. The essen- 
tial roots can only be nourished by con- 
stant exercise at the sources of our lo- 
cal problems. The multitude of local 
problems and local interests can only 
be understood and appreciated by those 
who live with them. It is important 
that our people should have a chance to 
work out their own decisions affecting 
these matters. If we desire a sturdy 
democracy and an abundant life for the 
people, the existence of independence, 
initiative, and self-reliance, both in lo- 
cal government and in the individual 
citizen must be preserved. 

It is, of course, necessary that the 
Federal Government should take such 
practical steps and that it should go to 
such lengths as are necessary to make 
possible an economic democracy in ac- 
cordance with these American tradi- 
tions and ideals. Nobody can deny that 
the excessive concentration of economic 
power and the existing tendency toward 
even greater concentration menaces 
these ideals. 

While I believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take swift action, I 
nevertheless do not feel that govern- 
ment control should be extended over 
our entire industrial policy. 

We had an experiment in this so- 
called partnership of business and gov- 
ernment under, particularly, the NRA. 
It simply shifted the administrative 
responsibility for industrial decisions 
from private individuals to administra- 
tive boards created pursuant to the Na- 
tional Recovery Act of 1933. Without 
expressly condemning the policy, I be- 
lieve its implications and its ramifica- 
tions, economic, political and _ social, 
should be carefully considered before a 
return is made to this so-called part- 
nership. There is now room for an ex- 
periment in economic decentralization 
as a means of attaining industrial de- 
mocracy. To go back to NRA and AAA 
would necessarily mean further cen- 
tralization of power and responsibility 
for the Federal Government. The NRA 
experiment definitely showed that the 
government, either because it was un- 
able to persuade industry to adopt an- 
other policy or because it acquiesced in 
that policy, has not insisted upon eco- 
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nomic adjustment by reduction of prices 
but rather has attempted to solve our 
problems by increasing production by 
encouraging a general rise in prices. 
Whether this experiment with govern- 
ment regulatory bodies justifies the as- 
sumption that more centralized power 
and responsibility in the government 
will in the future produce better results 
than centralization of power and re- 
sponsibility in private hands has 
achieved in the past is most doubtful. 
It should have made the dangers of re- 
laxing anti-trust legislation apparent to 
even the most unobserving. We are be- 
ginning to learn that there are practi- 
cal as well as theoretical limits to the 
virtue of centralized administration no 
matter in whom the power and re- 
sponsibility rest. 

During the last fifteen or sixteen 
years we have witnessed a growing 
centralization of government in Wash- 
ington. Congress, with justification in 
many instances, has created a bureau- 
cracy that threatens its creator. Lead- 
ers in every walk of life have come to 
Washington advocating government 
regulation of this and that, and too 
often in my judgment Congress has 
paid heed. During the past years lead- 
ers of the bituminous coal industry 
have devoted much time and money in 
securing federal regulatory legislation 
for their industry. Congress gave them 
the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion Act, and another bureau was cre- 
ated to save an industry through the 
dangerous process of price fixing. When 
a commission or a bureau is once cre- 
ated it is never destroyed, and with the 
passage of time they often become ar- 
rogant, impossible, and autocratic. 


Whether the concentration or cen- 
tralization be economic or political it 
constitutes a problem whose gravity is 
far greater than most of us realize. In 
my judgment, Congress must assert it- 
self, it must act, decentralization must 
come if our systems are to be main- 
tained. 


An Even Greater Challenge 


This problem of monopoly and cor- 
porate concentration constitutes an 
even greater challenge to our states- 
manship today than in 1910 when 
Woodrow Wilson characterized the sit- 
uation in this way: 

“. . . We have witnessed in modern 
business the submergence of the indi- 
vidual within the organization, and yet 
the increase to an extraordinary degree 
of the power of the individual who hap- 
pens to control the organization. Most 
men are individuals no longer so far as 
their business, its activities, or its mor- 
alities are concerned. They are not 
units but factions; with their individu- 
ality and independence of choice in 
matters of business they have lost also 
their individual choice within the field 
of morals. They must do what they are 
told to do or lose their connection with 
modern affairs. They are not at liberty 
to ask whether what they are teld to 
do is right or wrong. They cannot get 
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at the men who ordered it—have no 
access to them. They have no voice of 
counsel or of protest. They are mere 
cogs in a machine which has men for 
its parts. And yet there are men here 
and there with whom the whole choice 
lies. They are men who control the ma- 
chine as a whole and the men who com- 
pose it. There are men who use it with 
an imperial freedom of design, whose 
power and whose individuality overtop 
whole communities. There is more in- 
dividual power than ever but those who 
exercise it are few and formidable and 
the mass of men are mere pawns in the 
game.” 

How significant those words are to- 
day, much more so than they were 
when delivered in 1910 before we had 
embarked on our mad race for consoli- 
dation of power. 

Mere political liberty becomes a 
meaningless and hollow phrase if a few 
corporations control the wealth of the 
nation, dictate its economic policies and 
high-handedly rule our lives. Political 
liberty carries with it the power to 
make the men elected to public office 
responsible to the masses of the people. 
Unless the people make an issue of 
curbing the power of the manipulators 
of economic forces, unless the people 
actually force the political parties into 
lining up on this issue, then the politi- 
cal franchise under the Constitution 


which gives the people the right to en- 
dure a rule of their own formation be- 
comes meaningless. How valuable is 
the right of a citizen to vote for a 
Democrat or a Republican if he cannot 
hold the real rulers of his most impor- 
tant life, his stomach and his home and 
his clothing, responsible for their acts? 


If, as is indicated, we approach that 
state where political liberty is mean- 
ingless in the face of economic forces, 
we will not have to choose between 
capitalism and fascism, we will have 
arrived at fascism. 

Again let me say to you that I am 
not attempting to be an alarmist. I 
merely wish to leave this one thought 
with you: If we are to preserve those 
institutions and traditions which make 
us proud of our nationality, we must 
deal swiftly and effectively with this 
problem, not four years from now or 
eight years from now or twenty years 
from now, but immediately, before our 
economic abundance has become so 
concentrated that readjustments will be 
more than painful to all of us. 

Congress has appointed a committee 
to study the problem. I do not want to 
deprecate their efforts but I feel that 
we need action rather than investiga- 
tion. Business must be decentralized 
and government must be decentralized 
if we are to preserve our institutions. 


See the Giraffe 


(From page 463) 


live giraffes in its menagerie. 

Willie wanted to see those giraffes 
more than anything in the world. 
Knowing that he would have to earn 
the money for his admission, he began 
to mow lawns, gather and sell old iron, 
and run errands for nickels, until one 
last happy day he had the required 
fifty cents to pay his way into the cir- 
cus. 

With three other small boys, he hur- 
ried from school to the circus grounds 
to be first at the ticket wagon. As they 
raced along, Willie saw a penny in the 
dust before him and stopped to pick it 
up. Just as he raised his head, he saw 
another penny just ahead of him, so 
he stooped for that one also. He saw 
a third one just beyond that, and again 
he stooped for it, the other boys run- 
ning on ahead. Then it became evi- 
dent that someone had passed by car- 
rying a bag of pennies with a hole in 
it. There were hundreds of pennies 
scattered along the path, and Willie 
stooped and picked up one after an- 
other until at long last he picked up 
the final penny. Securing his ticket, he 
went into the circus. But, alas, he had 
stooped so often picking up pennies 
that he had a crick in his back and 
could not straighten up, so he never 
did see the giraffe. 

Because he had grabbed for pennies, 
Willie had missed seeing the most im- 


portant thing in his life. The world is 
full of Willie Thompsons. 

My whole and sole thought is to urge 
you to see the giraffe today while your 
shoulders are still unstooped and your 
eyesight good. 

Today is the only day vouchsafed to 
us humans. Yesterday was the day 
the moths ate a hole in the bosom of 
our Sunday pants, and tomorrow is 
the day that note falls due, but today 
is ours, so let’s see the giraffe. Let’s 
remember that the only man who had 
all the money he wanted had a lily in 
his hand, and that the trombone player 
is not the only man who makes a suc- 
cess in life by just letting things slide. 

It was a dull summer afternoon in 
the village barber shop. The silence 
was broken only by the buzz of the 
barber’s monologue and the rasp of his 
razor on a stubbly chin. Suddenly a 
boy stuck his head in the barber shop 
door and yelled “McGuire’s house is on 
fire!’ The man in the chair threw 
aside the barber’s apron, jumped to 
the floor, one side of his face covered 
with lather, no hat, coat, collar or tie, 
and dashed madly down the street. 
He ran at top speed for two blocks, 
and then, skidding to a stop, he ex- 
claimed, ““Heck! My name ain’t Mc- 
Guire!’’ 

Isn’t it just possible that I raced 
out here to San Francisco too fast and 
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missed all the high adventure my 
grandfather had? Isn’t it just possible 
that I, too, am mistaken in some of 
the things I am racing after so madly? 
Am I not making the mistake of think- 
ing that my name is McGuire, and run- 
ning my legs off toward objectives 
which are not mine? Wouldn’t I, and 
that fellow in the barber shop, be bet- 
ter off if we spent our time seeing 
the giraffe? 

I don’t know how many of you have 
seen a greyhound race. We have a lot 
of greyhound tracks in Florida. They 
place eight greyhounds in a starting 
box, and when all is ready, they turn 
on the electricity and a stuffed rabbit 
comes around the track on a wire. The 
starting box is opened and the dogs 
dash madly after the rabbit. The man 
at the switch keeps speeding up the 
faked bunny so that they never catch 
it, because it disappears behind a cur- 
tain after the dogs have passed the 
judges’ stand. 

In one of the stores in my town there 
loafs a magnificent greyhound who has 
an accomplishment few dogs have. 
When you pat him on the head or speak 
kindly to him, he pulls his lips back 
off his teeth and actually smiles. 
From this trait he got his name. They 
call him “Smiley.” One day I said to 
his owner, ‘Shep, didn’t Smiley ever 
race?” “Oh, yes,’ replied the dog 
owner. “He used to be a prize racing 
greyhound. He was a good fast. dog. 
But one night something went wrong 
with the electric current and he caught 
the rabbit! The next night they put 
him in the box again. From the grand- 
stand went up the cry ‘Here comes the 
bunny!’ The door to the box flew up 
and seven of the dogs dashed madly 
after the rabbit. This dog strolled out 
of the box, sat down, yawned, and then 
for the first time in his life, he smiled. 
And he would never race again!’ 

How many, oh, how many of us 
are chasing stuffed rabbits without 
sense enough to sit down and smile at 
the foolishness of most of the things 
we are racing after so madly! 

Silly humans that we are, we think 
we have to belong to expensive coun- 
try clubs, chase golf balls all over the 
landscape, doze over bridge games and 
dance like whales in tuxedos. We do 
it all for the proud privilege of staying 
in a certain social set which will enable 
us to do the same fool things over again 
the next night, the next week, the 
next month and the next thousand 
years! Round and round we go, never 
even getting a glimpse of the giraffe. 
They don’t have them in country club 
circles. 

At home we have all the blessings in 
the world, especially the radio! The 
radio is a great invention. With it we 
‘an hear politicians snort, we can hear 
comedians repeat the stories we heard 
when we were boys, we can hear 
coloratura sopranos squeak like mice, 
we can hear tangos from Brazil, prime 
ministers and dictators from Europe 
and rumbas from Cuba, we can hear 
crooners croon and lovers moon, and 
then, thanks to high heaven, we can 
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reach over and twist the turner-offer 
and have peace and quiet in our homes 
and plan a trip some place to see our 
pet giraffe. 

About the only people these days 
who make any use of their legs are 
chorus girls. Why don’t we drive a 
little less and walk a little more? We 
can’t see a giraffe from a car making 
eighty miles an hour. A pair of legs is 
a great asset to either sex. They carry 
you along at about four miles an hour, 
which is just about fast enough not to 
miss anything. They put your head on 
a level with other people and above 
the heads of most animals, which is 
as it should be. Yet they do not hold 
you so high that you can’t easily stoop 
to pick a buttercup or a wild straw- 
berry or look up to see a giraffe. 

A chief of police asked a business 
man to describe his missing cashier. 
“He is about five feet five inches tall, 
and about seven thousand dollars 
short!’ replied the man. One of these 
days the undertaker is going to meas- 
ure each one of us. He will know how 
tall we are, but only we will know how 
much happiness we are short. 

Alas, no one can be happy for us. 
We can hire people to do almost any- 
thing for us these days, but we cannot 
hire people to be happy for us. 

One of the loveliest and happiest 
women on this continent is a woman 
who made a firm determination that 
for one hour each day she would make 
as happy as possible every person with 
whom she came in contact. She chose 
the hour between ten and eleven in 
the morning. Sometimes during that 
hour her only human contact was the 
laundry man or the grocery boy; other 
days she attended meetings of various 
women’s clubs, and other days she had 
callers. Of course all day Saturday 
and Sunday she had her children, and 
on Sunday her husband. She never told 
any one of her resolution, but after 
two or three years she discovered that 
her husband, her children and her 
friends thought her the most charming 
woman in town. Just one hour a day, 
mind you, and in no time at all she 
found herself looking forward to this 
hour as the happiest hour of the day. 
During that hour she saw her giraffe. 

But where does one go to see the 
giraffe? There are many places one 
ean go and never see a giraffe! No 
man ever saw a giraffe in a crowded 
office building with its express eleva- 
tors, its adding machines, its clicking 
typewriters and its time clocks. 

No one ever saw a giraffe in a city 
street with its shrieks of street car 
wheels, with its clanging gongs, its 
automobile horns, its clanging fire en- 
gine bells and its ambulances with 
screaming sirens rushing to pick up 
the mangled victims of traffic acci- 
dents. 

No one ever met a giraffe in the 
traders’ room of a stock market, in 
the vaults of a bank, or in a file of 
mortgages, liens and deeds. 

The finest thing of all is that the 
giraffes of no two men look alike. 


One man’s giraffe is materialized in 
a family group around a living room 
table, with little Bessie doing her home 
work, Johnnie working on his toy air- 
plane, Mother doing some mending and 
Father gazing lovingly and contentedly 
at the whole scene. 

Another man’s giraffe is to be seen 
on a sunny beach, the white puff clouds 
floating by in a sea of blue sky, while 
a gull with black tipped wings wheels 
and turns just overhead, and the sooth- 
ing sound of waves breaking on a sandy 
beach wraps the soul in peace and 
harmony. 

Another man finds his giraffe in his 
library, where with his pipe in his 
mouth and his dog at his feet, he re- 
reads the old masters whose philosophy 
and romance have survived the ages 
and have been mellowed by the test 
of time. 

Another man, with fly rod and creel, 
finds his giraffe in the tumbling tor- 
rent of a mountain stream where he 
-asts his gaudy fly into the ripples and 
hears the sweet song of a reel when a 
rainbow colored trout leaps and fights 
for his freedom. 

There are as many different ways 
to see the giraffe as there are human 
eyes to look, but alas, all too few of 
us ever see our own particular giraffe 
because we are too busy picking up 
corroded pennies from the dust at our 
feet to get our eyes high enough to 
see the giraffe. 

All too many of us have grown up 
until you would hardly know us now 
if you had known us when we were 
young. And you must stay young if 
you are going to see the giraffe. 

“Youth is not a time of life—it is a 
state of mind. It is not a matter of 
ripe cheeks, red lips and supple knees. 
It is a temper of the will, a quality of 
the imagination, a vigor of the emo- 
tions for enjoyment, and a freshness 
from the deep springs of life.” 

Youth means a predominance of 
courage over timidity; of the appetite 
for adventure over the love of money. 
We all know old men of thirty and 
young fellows of fifty, both ages de- 
cided by their determination to see 
their own giraffes. Nobody grows old 
merely by living a number of years. 
People grow old only by deserting their 
ideals. Years can only wrinkle the skin, 
but getting into a rut puts wrinkles 
into the soul. 

Worry, doubt, self-distrust and fear! 
These are the long years which bow 
the head and turn the growing spirit 
back to parent dust. Whether you are 
seventy or seventeen, down deep in 
your heart underneath the pennies 
vou have picked out of the dust, there 
is the love of wonder and the sweet 
amazement at the stars and the star- 
like things and thoughts. There is the 
undaunted challenge of adventure, and 
the unfailing child-like appetite for 
the next thing to come. 

You are as young as your faith, as 
old as your doubts; as young as your 
determination to see the giraffe, and 
as old as your fear and your despair. 
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In the central place in your heart 
is a wireless station. As long as it 
receives messages of beauty, hope and 
courage from love, from family and 
from relaxation, just that long are you 
young! 

When the wires are broken down 
with rusty pennies picked out of the 
muddy ground, and the central places 
in your heart are corroded with avarice, 
then you are grown old indeed. 

Let’s be young! It’s good to be 
young. It’s fun to be young! 

Let’s see the giraffe! 


Resolutions Adopted at 


San Francisco 


(From page 483) 

the Committee on Public Affairs of Ki- 
wanis International propose plans and 
methods by which individual clubs may 
accumulate information regarding the 
use of marihuana and other narcotics 
and that they aid the federal, state and 
local authorities in their efforts to in- 
form the public regarding these evils 
and to eradicate them. 


Financing of International Conventions 


Whereas, the conventions of Ki- 
wanis International are a source of 
inspiration and education without equal 
to all Kiwanians, and are the business 
and legislative meetings of the Inter- 
national organization, at which action 
is taken for the benefit of all Kiwanians 
both present and absent, and 

Whereas, The present method of 
financing Kiwanis International con- 
ventions places the entire expense of 
said conventions upon Kiwanians at- 
tending them, and because of the high 
registration fee many Kiwanians from 
nearby communities are unwilling to 
attend a convention for one or two 
sessions, and 

Whereas, This method of financing 
has seldom produced enough revenue 
to cover the expenses of previous In- 
ternational conventions, now therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That in order to insure the 
success of future conventions of Ki- 
wanis International and to attract a 
larger number of Kiwanians each year 
to the inspiration and enthusiasm of 
these conventions, there be appointed a 
special committee to study the problem 
of adequately financing subsequent In- 
ternational conventions and to make 
definite recommendations for the solu- 
tion of the problem to the Board of 
International Trustees at its meeting 
in November, 1938, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this special commit- 
tee be appointed by the President of 
Kiwanis International, to be elected at 
the Twenty-Second Annual Convention 
held in San Francisco, California, June 
26 to 30, 1938, within thirty days from 
the date of adjournment of said con- 
vention, and further, that the commit- 
tee be authorized to proceed with its 
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work immediately upon appointment. 


Safety 

RESOLVED, That Kiwanis Internation- 
al in the interest of reducing highway 
accident fatalities among school chil- 
dren offer to actively aid organizations 
now sponsoring safety patrols in the 
schools of the United States and Can- 
ada and in localities where no patrols 
exist and no effort is being made to form 
same, to take the initiative in establish- 
ing safety patrols to the end that every 
school in the United States and Canada 
shall have this protection. 

RESOLVED, That Kiwanis Interna- 
tional recognize the fact that an emer- 
gency now exists with reference to the 
appalling loss of life and property 
caused by highway traffic accidents 
and authorize the appropriate commit- 
tee with the sole duty of devising ways 
and means of directing a unified Ki- 
wanis effort toward meeting this emer- 
gency. 


Extension 

Whereas, It appears that the prin- 
ciples and ideals of Kiwanis may be 
warmly received and supported in other 
English speaking parts of the United 
States and the British Empire than the 
territorial limits now established and 
that the extension of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to the British Isles should be 
carefully and immediately considered, 
and 

Whereas, A special committee on ex- 
tension has heretofore been appointed 
to make such a study, now therefore be 
it 

RESOLVED, That the aforesaid com- 
mittee or a new committee to be ap- 
pointed by the incoming President be 
instructed to proceed promptly with its 
study of the question of extension of 
Kiwanis International to other English 
speaking territory, including the Brit- 
ish Isles, and that said committee pres- 
ent its report and recommendations to 
the International Board of Trustees at 
its meeting in November, 1938. 


Labor Relations 

At former conventions attention has 
been directed to the need for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of just and 
equitable relations between the employ- 
er and employe. Machinery for the 
adjustment of disputes has been sug- 
gested. It is recognized that the de- 
velopment of any such program must 
give consideration to participation by 
all parties involved or affected if last- 
ing or beneficial results are to be ob- 
tained. In every difference between 
labor and capital, or between the em- 
ployer and the employe, the public is an 
innocent bystander and a party mate- 
rially affected, and 

Whereas, in our opinion the machin- 
ery to be utilized for the settlement of 
disputes involving the employer and the 
employe should have as a component 
and coéperating part representation 
from the affected public, now therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That in the establishment 
of boards of arbitration or commis- 
sions organized for the determination 


of problems affecting relationships be- 
tween employer and employes or condi- 
tions under which employes labor, those 
responsible for the creation of such 
board or commission should designate 
someone to serve them as the repre- 
sentative of the public and as such rep- 
resentative to have authority to par- 
ticipate as a party to any finding or 
order representing the judgment of such 
board, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we recommend the 
enactment of legislation requiring the 
primary parties to such disputes, in- 
cluding employe organizations, to be so 
constituted, either as corporate bodies 
or otherwise, as to be legally respon- 
sible for any violation of the terms of 
any findings or determination reached 
by such board or commission. 


Good Will 
To KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL: 

At this the first all Canadian Kiwanis 
Good Will Meeting held at the City of 
Vancouver in June, 1938, en route to 
the San Francisco Twenty-Second An- 
nual International Convention, the 
members present unanimously desire to 
convey to Kiwanis International a mes- 
sage of loyalty and good will. 

Ever since the inauguration of the 
Kiwanis movement, Canadian members 
have endeavored to further by practical 
application, the same ideals of Kiwanis 
sponsored by our American cousins, and 
realize now more than ever before the 
great and abiding good resulting there- 
from. 

May the history of Kiwanis forever 
record the development of a mutual re- 
spect and friendship between the cit- 
izens of the United States and Canada, 
drawing these countries closer together 
in bonds of understanding and in the 
promotion of high ideals, calculated to 
withstand the changing tides and stress 
of emotional nationalism or self-in- 
terest. 

With a living consciousness of the 
past and an eager anticipation of the 
future may we say in the words of 
Southey: 

“No distance of place or lapse of 
time, can lessen the friendship of those 
who are thoroughly persuaded of each 
other’s worth.” 

President Kiwanis International 
Trafford Taylor. 

Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District—R. I. Moore. 

Governor, Western Canada District— 
E. A. Bricker, D. O., M. D. 

Chairman, Public Affairs for Canada 
—R. J. Prittie. 

President, Vancouver Club—Murray 
Blair. 

International Trustee—Fred. G. Mc- 
Alister. 

To KIWANIANS OF CANADA: 

We of the United States express our 
sincere sentiments for a continuing 
friendship and our faith in the common 
principles which have been the basis 
of our mutual understanding through- 
out our years of association. 

Kiwanis objects and objectives have 
provided us a common ground upon 
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which we may build toward the solution 
of problems common to each of our 
countries. With a common language, 
mutality of interest and like purposes 
we face the future, joining hands and 
marching along together, dedicated to 
the purpose that Kiwanis ideals shall 
become realities in the lives of men and 
communities. 

We appreciate the sentiments ex- 
pressed in a resolution adopted at the 
first All-Canadian Kiwanis Good Will 
Meeting held in the City of Vancouver 
in June, 1938, and pledge to you our 
coéperation in the exercise of eternal 
vigilance toward the maintenance of 
the lasting bonds of friendship and good 
will which have _ been evidenced 
throughout years of good neighborli- 


ness. 


Appreciation 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the delegates 
attending the Twenty-Second Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International, 
assembled in the City of San Francisco, 
California, hereby express sincere ap- 
preciation to the San Francisco, Golden 
Gate and Mission Kiwanis clubs as well 
as the clubs of Divisions II and XII 
and their ladies, for the splendid hospi- 
tality and entertainment which have 
contributed to the pleasure and success 
of this convention; to the district of 
California-Nevada for its generous co- 
operation as host district; and to all 
other organizations and individuals for 
their unselfish participation in the gen- 
eral courtesies extended to delegates 
and visitors; also to the several clubs 
and districts which have furnished mu- 
sical talent and entertainment as spe- 
cial features of the convention; to the 
local press; and to all those many other 
Kiwanians who have worked so hard to 
make this convention the success that 
it is, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we do hereby express 
our particular appreciation 

To the Honorable Angelo J. Rossi, 
Mayor of the City of San Francisco, 

To Mr. Albert J. Cleary, Chief Ad- 
ministrative Officer, 

To the Honorable the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the City and County of San 
Francisco, 

To the San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment, 

To the California State Highway 
Patrol, 

To the State Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners, for the special use of ships 
for the bay trip, 

To the San Francisco Park Commis- 
sion for the use of the California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor and the loan 
of many plants and shrubs, 

To the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position for the use of many of their 
trees and shrubs, 

To the California Grays, 

To the San Francisco Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America, 

To the San Francisco Convention and 
Tourist Bureau, 

To the Fairmont, Mark Hopkins, St. 
Francis, Sir Francis Drake and Palace 
Hotels for the use of certain conference 
halls. 
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Economic Reconstruction of the World 


recovery. If we compare the conditions 
of industrial activity in Great Britain, 
in the year 1930, and call that 100, 
with those of 1938, we see a recovery 
of 125 as compared with 100. England 
is pulling through and is still rising. 

Now, the question that you may well 
ask, that you must ask, is this: “To 
what extent will that recovery be a 
permanent one?” It is built upon 
taxes, it is built upon a liquidation of 
foreign investments, it is built upon 
deficits. It is a non-economic recovery. 
The end must come! Surely someday 
there will be enough instruments of 
wholesale murder and industry will 
have to go back to producing things to 
be used in peace. 

It makes no difference in what direc- 
tion you look—look at Germany! If 
you ask the German Government to 
see their statistics you even envy them 
for the marvelous recovery which Ger- 
many has on paper. Again, that is a 
recovery stimulated to a very high de- 
gree, even higher than in Great Britain, 
by non-economic activity. Hitler is 
prancing around and congratulating 
himself because he has solved the un- 
employment problem. 

We, in America, could solve the un- 
employment too if we followed Hitler’s 
method, if we built highways we do 
not need, but hoped to use some day 
for strategic purposes, if we under- 
took to make wool out of milk, and 
gasoline out of coal, if we put all our 
young men in the army for two years 
and then followed that with six months 
of labor camp—we wouldn’t have any 
unemployment either. The question is, 
how long can they keep that up? 

The same thing holds true of Italy, 
which country, at the present time, 
is carrying on two wars, neither of 
which gives any promise of being fin- 
ished in the near future. All of this 
activity is supported by taxes, sup- 
ported by deficits. 

You do not think of Sweden as a 
particularly belligerent nation. Poor 
Sweden, hedged in by all these various 
countries preparing for the next bat- 
tle, has been forced to expend two 
hundred twenty million krona. For 
what? To buy tin, to buy rubber, to 
buy all these things which, if war 
comes, Sweden must have in reserve. 

That demand for armaments, the de- 
mand for reserves, added together and 
multiplied by the number of nations, 
is it any wonder that many of the raw 
materials of the world are selling to- 
day at prices which are far higher than 
normal economic activity would jus- 
tify? 

Some day soon the props are going 
to be pulled out from under that ar- 
tificial structure and then what? Mer- 
rily we roll along, merrily we roll 
downhill to an almost inevitable col- 
lapse. 


(From page 461) 


I do not need to point out to an 
audience like this that if anything 
happens to the rest of the world it 
happens to us. We have had too many 
evidences, since 1918, that our financial 
and our economic life is a part of the 
financial and economic life of the rest 
of the world. 

The farmer of the Dakotas, the 
cotton grower of the South, the banker 
of New York City, and the automobile 
manufacturer of Detroit, whether they 
like it or not, they are all in the same 
boat. We are all a part, and what 
happens to Europe, what happens to 
Asia, what happens to Latin America, 
happens to us. 

It is, therefore, logical for us to 
ask whether there is anything that 
can be done. Is there any way in 
which this economic disaster may yet 
be avoided? It is a part of wisdom, is 
it not, to inquire whether anything 
can be done and, if so, whether the 
United States may contribute its share 
towards this reconstruction? 

Undoubtedly there are some among 
you who believe that the easiest way 
out of the situation would be to just 
separate ourselves from the world, cut 
ourselves off from the rest of the 
world and live to ourselves, close the 
doors, bar up the windows and forget 
about the world. What of it if the 
world blows up about us? 

This sounds simple, it sounds at- 
tractive, because you do not have to 
bother about asking anybody else. 
But it is with this solution, as it is 
with all simple solutions, when you 
come to examine it you usually discover 
that the simple solution is no solution 
at all. 

If, from the beginning, we had ar- 
ranged our economic life so that we 
had gotten along without these Inter- 
national ties which are now so dis- 
turbing, surely we could have man- 
aged. Oh, yes, we would have had to 
get along without certain products 
which now we find necessary to com- 
fort, but we could have got along with- 
out tin, without rubber, without all 
these things, without which we could 
not have our radios, our electric lights, 
our automobiles or our electric refrig- 
erators. We could have managed, but 
we didn’t. And the sad fact is that 
for one hundred fifty years we have 
continuously and increasingly built an 
economic life which cannot possibly 
live without these International con- 
nections. We need those goods. 

What is more, we have built an eco- 
nomic life in which our manufacturers 
and our farmers have adjusted them- 
selves to world markets. We have 
built an investment life in which money 
flows into and out of the United States. 
We have become a part of the world 
and an important part at that. 

Now, you may say that all that was 


just a mistake. 
it is. 

You know when an egg is laid you 
have the choice before you: You can 
make it into an omelette or you can 
allow it to hatch and to become a 
chicken. But once the egg is hatched 
even Houdini cannot make an omlette 
out of it. 

That is exactly the situation in which 
we find ourselves economically. Our 
economic chicken is there. Now what? 

It is futile to discuss how the world 
might have been if it had been differ- 
ent. Let’s be practical. 

Those who believe that we can still 
turn back the clock will discover that 
the job is by no means so easy. 

There is another very serious con- 
sideration also, apart from the eco- 
nomic situation. Isolation at this 
stage of our development would make 
it necessary to make very substantial 
changes in our political structure as 
well. 

All you need to do to see the answer 
is to look at those nations which, for- 
tunately for us, have undertaken to 
experiment upon themselves. Thank 
heaven we are not yet in the guinea 
pig class. But all you need to do is 
look at Russia, look at Germany, look 
at Italy, and every one of them tells 
the same story. 

Economic self-sufficiency can only 
be brought about by a rigid control 
over industry and business. The reor- 
ganization of the economic life which 
becomes necessary as soon as an isola- 
tion policy is logically carried through, 
will mean the destruction of all that we 
hold dear. It will mean the destruc- 
tion of commercial and economic free- 
dom and of popular control. It will 
mean that the Government must un- 
dertake much more interference with 
business than it does at the present 
time—and we have had a taste of that. 
We were temporarily, and still are, in 
the position of partial isolation, because 
the world market and the world finan- 
cial structure has temporarily broken 
down. Haven’t you discovered yet what 
the effect of that condition is upon your 
domestic life? We have been forced 
to regiment business and we have been 
forced to regiment the farmer. 

No, the path of economic and po- 
litical freedom is not the path of isola- 
tion. It is impossible to combine a 
rigid control of our external commer- 
cial relations with economic and po- 
litical freedom at home. The welfare 
of our farmers and bankers must, 
therefore, not be sought in isolation, 
but in freer economic intercourse with 
a world economically and financially 
stable and prosperous. 

How can the world return to sanity, 
and what part can our country play in 
its reconstruction? 

(Turn to page 508) 


All right, but there 
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The Question Box | 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 
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Q. An official claims we owe tax on a 
ofit” dinner dance held recently. 


right? (President) 


“4 
wot p 


Is this 


A. I won’t pass on whether it is right 
or not, but you will have to pay the tax. 


Q. I deducted my Kiwanis dues from 
tax. I am told this is not 
Have you a ruling on this? 


niy income 
allowable. 


(Secre tary) 


A. Kiwanis club dues are not deducti- 
ble from an individual’s income tax re- 
port. 





received a request for 
our luncheon from a club at a 
great distance. We cheerfully exchange 
bulletins with any clubs in our district 
that want them. I cannot possibly see 
of what would be to 
a club so far away. At the same time I 
figure it costs our club $2.21 a year for 
each bulletin mailed and I hesitate add- 
ing anyone to the mailing list whom I 
feel will not actually profit from it. Am 
I small about this? (Secretary) 


have 


Q. We 


. 
notices 


value our bulletin 


A. I do not think you are at all small 
in your reaction to this request for 
your bulletin. If they wanted a bulletin 
for suggestion of make-up, etc., hun- 
dreds are available at Headquarters for 
the asking. After we are through with 
them, they are used for sample sugges- 


tions by the Service Department. There 
are, of course, secretaries who exchange 
bulletins even though separated by con- 
siderable distance. This is primarily a 
personal exchange. Ordinarily I can see 
no particular advantage in exchange 
beyond a reasonable distance within 
your own or neighboring district. 





have 


Q. Why do we to report under 
the Social Security Act? No officer in 
our club is paid except the secretary. 


A. The Treasury Department has 
ruled that all officers and committee 
chairmen are considered employees un- 
der the Act. Whether compensation is 
paid makes no difference except as to 
the amount of tax paid. Each club in 
the United States should file the re- 
quired reports for the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. 


Q. Our club just put on a successful 
entertainment for our under-privileged 
child Tickets were sold at 
$1.00 for reserved seats and $.50 for 
general admission. The 
made for entertainment tax on all tick- 
ets sold. We feel that the show was 
for charity and, therefore, the tax does 
not apply. Are we right? (Chairman) 


activity. 


‘laim is now 


A. Tax will have to be paid on the 
tickets if your income from the enter- 
tainment went through the regular club 
channels as the tickets exceeded the 
$.49 maximum. If your contribution 
went directly to a recognized charitable 
organization, no tax would be required. 
Some clubs that are carrying on exten- 
sive charitable work are setting up Ki- 
wanis Activity Corporations with char- 
itable purposes so that they can use the 
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‘Economic Reconstruction 


exemptions for such charitable organ- 


izations. 


of the World 


(From page 507) 
ok 1K °K ok * 

We are farther now from a recon- 
structed world than we were in 1919. 
Black, yes, a very black picture; but 
the solution may yet be found. The 
situation may not yet be utterly hope- 
less, 

Political peace, the building of a 
world in which it will be safe to live, 
not only for us but for other nations 
as well, can only come if efforts to es- 
tablish the rule of law go hand in hand 
with efforts to establish a world in 
which the nations can give, can de- 
velop economically, can develop sta- 
bility, can develop prosperity. 

If economic barriers the world over 
have brought about economic friction 
and economic conflict has led to the 
threat of armed conflict, then the way 
to proceed is to set about to remove 
the causes for that friction, the causes 
for that economic distress. Military 
disarmament must be built upon eco- 
nomic disarmament. 

Much remains to be done, but if we 
are sincere in our desire for peace, 
then we must be sincere in our efforts 
to lay the foundations for peace. 

The economic confusion of the 
world involves, of course, a large group 
of intricate problems. Currencies must 
be placed once more upon a stable and 
a more or less permanent basis. It is 
my opinion that in all probability we 
shall have to return to a gold standard, 
not because it was perfect, but be- 
cause it is the only standard with 
which, in our modern world, we have 
had any experience at all; because the 
common man, you and I, have more 
confidence in that much-discredited 
standard than we have in what we have 
now—the arbitrary decisions of differ- 
ent national committees. 

Nations, like individuals, must know 
where they stand with respect to their 
relations to the outside world before 
they can begin to live once more nor- 
mally. Debts must be pruned down to 
the point where the nations can af- 
ford, not only to make payments, but 
where nations like us can afford to re- 
ceive payments. 


One Fundamental Problem 


But all these important problems in 
turn may again be reduced to one 
more fundamental problem. No solu- 
tion of any of those problems can be 
achieved until the world returns to a 
more normal exchange of goods, a more 
normal exchange of capital. 

It is utterly useless to talk about 
agreements with respect to currencies, 
to talk about agreements with respect 
to debts, until we have laid the founda- 
tions for the kind of trade we had in 
1914, subject to tariffs but not subject 
to these arbitrary restrictions, and ex- 
cessive restrictions which now are so 
commonly found. 

The nations now engaged in support- 
ing the artificial industrial life by 
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means of taxes—Great Britain, for in- 
stance—and by means of deficits or 
Government loans, will not be able to 
return to a normal economic life un- 
til they again are able to become an in- 
tegral part of the world markets. And 
with the decreasing need for Govern- 
ment interference in business, the 
world may once more return to not 
only a normal economic life, but an 
economic life in which free enterprise 
and a democratic control of our lives 
will again become possible. 

There is no panacea, there is no 
simple solution, but we have got to 
start somewhere. It seems that the 
best place to start in the economic re- 
construction of the world is to attack 
those excessive trade barriers which 
have been built since 1919 the world 
over. Of course, that does not mean 
the removal of all barriers—let us get 
this straight—but it does mean a care- 
ful examination, in cooperation with 
other nations, to discover whether it is 
not possible, in certain specific in- 
stances, to reduce somewhat to a 
limited degree the obstacles which we 
are building now and are maintaining 
in the path of a normal international 
economic life. 

Nations should be brought to the 
point where they can once more deal 
with other nations on equal terms. 
They do not do that now. 

The United States has always in- 
sisted, and insists today, that equality 
of treatment should be the basis of all 
trade relations, and that is the only 
sound basis. But in many instances, 
in the case of Germany, in the case of 
Italy, they do not give nor do they re- 
ceive equal treatment. 


How may a situation like that be 
attacked? By making it worth while 
for such countries to come to an eco- 
nomic agreement with countries which 
insist that profitable agreements can 
only be attained if equality is prom- 
ised. 

The United States today is once more 
taking the lead in world affairs, not 
only politically—-why, we have changed 
the entire picture of Latin American 
relations—but economically as well. 
At one time we had the respect and 
the confidence of the world. That was 
in 1919. It was within our power at 
that time to complete the job we un- 
dertook in 1917 and to use our in- 
fluence, and to use our prestige in 
compelling the nations of the world 
to build relations, not upon the basis 
of conquerors and conquered, but on 
the basis of economic and _ political 
equality—a peace without victory. 

We neglected that opportunity. We 
left Europe and the world to the mer- 
cies of States, each seeking to benefit 





themselves, each intent upon destroy- 
ing the others, while we ourselves 


looked for security behind increasing 
tariff walls and neutrality legislation, 
until the whole insane world is about 
to come down about our ears. 

But the opportunity is ours once 
again to set the world right, to make 


our contribution. We have learned, 
with very sad experience, that our own 


interests require that the world be | 


made economically 
sound. Once more we may take lead- 
ership. 

Or, why not let others lead? 
the very good reason that we are, 
whether we like it or not, economically 
and financially still the most important 
nation in the world. 

Whatever may be your political con- 
nections—forget politics for a mo- 
ment and think of your country as a 
part of the world, not in terms of po- 
litical thinking, but think of it in 
terms of what the future will hold in 
store for us and the rest of the world 
—I urge upon you to study carefully 
and without prejudice the international 
economic policy which our Government 
is now following. It may be—Heaven 
give that it will be—that out of this 
assembly of business men there may 
come a better, there may come a more 
constructive proposal, and not only 
destructive criticism. But we are to- 
day committed to a policy which, in 
my opinion, is making as important a 
contribution to world peace and world 
economic reconstruction as if we had 





and politically | 


For | 





succeeded to establish universal limita- | 


tions on armament. 


The method we are now following, of 
reducing gradually and after careful 
study the excessive trade barriers, ex- 
changing privilege for privilege, is at 
least a step in the right direction. It is 
not a panacea, no. But have you got 
something better? 

We are demonstrating to the nations 
of the world how a nation may proceed 
to undo the damage that was done for 
the last twenty years to the economic 
and to the political life of the world. 
As far as I know, 
as yet been devised that combines not 
only the possibility of accomplishing 
that aim, and at the same time limiting 
the disturbing effects of the change. 

Oh, but you say, 
make some sacrifices? 
was ever secured without 


won’t we have to 
Yes. No good 
a sacrifice. 





no other method has | 


I know that only too frequently the | 
attitude of the nations is—billions for | 


war, but not a penny for peace. 
All I ask is that we look back over 


the last twenty years and that we ex- | 


amine what this policy has brought to 
the world and to the people of the 
United States. It is about time that 
we do our part in turning about face, 
especially because a small sacrifice 
here, a small sacrifice there, may bring, 


will bring greater benefits in the fu- | 


ture. All will benefit by the reopen- 
ing of the world’s channels of trade, by 
a return to normal economic conditions. 

But we have a long way to go. It is 
far easier to create world disturbances 
than to cure their causes. But the job 
must be done if the world is to escape 
from that inevitable disaster which 
now threatens to engulf us. 

The opportunity to lead is ours once 
more. It may not yet be too late. We 
may yet complete the job that we left 
unfinished in 1919. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
= FURNITURE 


Choose from the lines of more 
than 30 factories in this famous 
furniture center. Single pieces to 
complete suites shipped anywhere. 
We have customers throughout 
the United States. Write us your 
requirements and we will send 
photographs. Experienced style 
counsel. It will pay you to visit Grand Rapids 
and let us take you to the factories and show 
you their complete lines. 


FURNITURE GALLERIES 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
KIWANIAN WALDO BALL, President 
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Frery pereon desiring to take up a vora 
tion or profession should have a thorough 
knowledge of the problems that confront 
them. They should know the intimate de- 
tails of the job ahead. Every pitfall, ad 
vantage and disadvantage should be 
pointed out. The training necessary and 
earning power to be expected. SUCCESS 
VOCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS tell 
this valuable story in an unbiased, easy 
to understand manner. Nothing left to 
the imagination 
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Your softest voiced orator can be heard 
in the farthest corner of the room and 
yet without blasting the ears off of those 
near the speakers table. The equipment 
is inexpensive—quickly installed either 
temporarily or permanently—easy to 
handle. Just plug it in—turn the knob 
to the exact volume you need. No furth- 
er attention required. Simple. No trou- 
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Use it for regular meetings, public gath- 
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etc. 
We are specialists. Let us tell you about 
it. Easy deferred payments arranged if 
you want. Illustrated bulletins and 
prices sent at once, 

W.C. Braun (Kiwanian) 
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Twenty-Four Years After 


(From page 466) 


later inevitable. 

We are told so often that there is 
a parallel between 1914 and today that 
we have lost a ready response to the 
warning; yet it might not be amiss to 
look at the parallel again for a mo- 
ment in the interest of intelligent 
knowledge. Again in central Europe 
there is a large Germanic state at dan- 
gerous odds with a small Slavic state, 
and both the large state and the small 
feel themselves eminently justified in 
their policies. Again we find France 
and Russia committed to the preserva- 
tion of the small Slavic state. Again 
we find England refusing to make a 
clarifying statement of position al- 
though destined in all probability to 
side with France. Again we find the 
Italian government, ostensibly allied 
with Germany, ready to sell the blood 
of the Italian people to the highest 
bidder. Again Europe is a seething 
cauldron of suspicion and fear; again 
all countries are pushing on their war 
preparations as fast as their resources 
will allow. A competent observer re- 
cently wrote that Europe is spending 
every minute $20,000 on direct prepa- 
rations and $10,000 on indirect prep- 


| arations for war. 


And, too, as a last parallel, that 
spirit of nationalism which in 1914 put 
the loyalty and enthusiasm of the vari- 
ous peoples at the disposal of the inde- 
pendent states, remains with us, now 
grown to an hysterical frenzy. Many 


| are the bad things which we habitually 


| perverse and 


| yardstick of 


say about nationalism, yet in all can- 
dor we must admit to ourselves that it 
is one and the same emotion which we 
condemn in the rest of the world as 
dangerous nationalism 
and vaunt in ourselves as patriotism. 
It is easy to feel the beauty of our own 
allegiance, and it is difficult to stomach 
that of the other fellow. German patri- 
otism, for example, seems scandalously 
irrational with its scientifically out- 
rageous doctrine of race and its exalted 
myths and its illusions of destiny. But 
after all, who can be the measurer of 
his brother’s emotions? In any country 
patriotism is beyond the reach of the 
rationality, and in all 
countries it grows to militant propor- 
tions on a sense of danger or injustice. 
One usually speaks of “‘red-blooded pa- 
triotism,” but it seems more appropri- 
ate to suggest that patriotism is the 
white corpuscles poured out by the 
spleen of the body-politic when it feels 
threatened or attacked. Today, if I 
might use another figure, when so 
many of the old anchors have given 


| way, when we wallow in a heavy sea 
| without convincing instruments of nav- 


igation, we, all of us the world over, 
do feel threatened and attacked, and 
we are abandoning ourselves to the 


| handiest life-saver we can lay hands 


on, the emotion of patriotism. 
Such then are the dangers confront- 
ing the world. Yet we want peace; we 


want it, some of us, desperately. How 
can we have it? What price must we 
pay for it? 

Desire alone is useless. Nor will a 
dozen Kellogg pacts accomplish our 
aim. Nor can the world buy peace by 
filling the skies with airplanes and the 
lands with cannon. There has never 
been a more deadly will o’ the wisp 
than the belief that preparation for 
war is a guaranty for peace. No, the 
price of peace is not such currency as 
that. The price of peace is rational, 
unemotional thinking and acting with 
regard to the fundamental causes of 
war—international anarchy and this 
welter of patriotisms, each of which 
suspects the rest of the world and looks 
upon it as a present or potential enemy. 

The price of peace is the abandon- 
ment of the jungle in favor of a reign 
of law, is an applied conviction that, 
however beautiful patriotism is, above 
all, nations are humanity and our com- 
mon civilization. Long ago our fore- 
fathers made a scheme of government 
which prevented New York from flying 
at the throat of New Jersey and, al- 
though that scheme of government had 
its troubles, no one is so foolish as to 
deny that it was a good thing. Our own 
lesson is plain, yet so far no people 
more than the American has been so 
opposed to applying that lesson in a 
world where now all countries are vir- 
tually as interdependent as were those 
thirteen colonies which saw the light 
one hundred and fifty years ago. If 
the world wishes to keep these sover- 
eign states and these conflicting patri- 
otisms, let there be no doubt about it 
—they have to be purchased at a price 
which makes them the most expensive 
blessing and the most costly emotional 
orgy that have ever been devised. 

Such a solution—a reign of law and 
a subordination of nationality to hu- 
manity—seems remote, seems vision- 
ary in the extreme at such a time, but 
by the same token a search for practi- 
cal means is all the more imperative. 
It is a search, I make bold to say, that 
is incumbent upon you who are the 
leaders of thought and action in your 
own communities scattered over the 
length and breadth of this continent of 
ours. It means a determination on your 
part that sober thought and not hys- 
teria shall direct our destiny. It is, you 
know, no easy task. Our nerves are 
ragged and our judgments are not 
sure. At best we know so little about 
the ways of settling our problems that 
we can little afford to close our minds 
and nurse our prejudices. I conclude, 
therefore, with the plea for tolerance, 
for openminded consideration of any 
suggestion that bears on these prob- 
lems. It is hard to believe that any 
single individual or any single group 
has a monopoly of truth; if we are to 
know the truth there is no intelligent 
course but to listen patiently and even 
sympathetically to everyone who has 
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something to say. It is quite easy to 
tar and feather those whom we don’t 
like, or to throw them in jail, or to put 
padlocks on their places of business; 
but putting tar and feathers on an 
idea or throwing it in jail has never 
been an intelligent solution of one of 
our social or political problems and it 
never will be. 

These problems can be thought out 
intelligently only if we are resolved 
that every man shall be allowed to pre- 
serve his own intellectual integrity 
and think for himself. The lamps of 
civil liberty are going out in the world; 
the oil in our own in running down. I 
plead that it be renewed in order that 
we might think freely and decently. I 
plead that we do not allow ourselves 
to be frightened by the angry squeals 
coming from our pig-sties of journal- 
ism; I plead that we do not allow per- 


sonal and group interests to appropri- 
ate an exclusive claim to patriotism 
and hide undemocratic designs under 
the national flag. If the flags of the 
Anglo-Saxon world have any meaning 
worthy of respect, they mean genuine 
democracy; they mean the supremacy 
of the common good; they mean sym- 
pathy and toleration; they mean a vig- 
ilant concern for the preservation of 
those greatest of all liberties—the 
freedom of the teacher to seek and 
teach the truth as his intelligence re- 
veals it, the freedom of the writer to 
write his own thoughts, the freedom 
of every individual to think and say 











those things dictated by his mind and | 


heart. Without these most blessed lib- 
erties, the noblest life of the human 
spirit, the noblest aspirations of hu- 
man society are doomed to starvation 
and death. 


There Was Music at San Francisco 


(From page 481) 


The many people who assisted in this 
musical convention cannot be thanked 
individually but it is the hope of your 
chairman that this general word of 
praise and appreciation will be at least 
in a measure satisfactory. Your chair- 
man, since seeing the fine things that 
were done at San Francisco, is even 
more appreciative of Kiwanis than 
ever. 

The following appeared at general 
convention sessions: 

San Francisco Singers. 
G. Willard Bassett, Tenor. 
Mr. M. Michaels, Organist and Accom- 


panist. 
The Redlands, California, Trumpeters. 
Milton Detjen, Pianist, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


Kiwanis Glee Club, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra 
of Berkeley. 

Glendale Singers. 

The Glendale Boys’ Band, 
with the Glendale Singers. 

Alee Templeton, Pianist. 

The Oakland Kiwanis Glee Club. 

Jimmie Smith, Tujunga’s Organist and 
Singer. 


combined 


Stanley Addington, Baritone, Austin, 
Texas. 
Faye Jones, Accompanist, Austin, 
Texas. 


Yellowstone Chip and Sliphorn Tuttle, 
Trombone and Guitar Duo, Reno, 
Nevada. 

Roderick Krohn, Boy Violinist, Eagle 
Rock, California, Kiwanis Club. 

Maude Nosler, Texas Vocalist. 

Jimmie Fitch, Baritone. 

Paul Burroughs, Accompanist. 

The following appeared at Confer- 
ences and Luncheons: 

Stanley Addington, Baritone. 

Oral Portison, Vocalist (with Crockett 


Odom, Accompanist) 

Richard Krohn, Violinist 

Yellowstone Chip and Sliphorn Tuttle. 
The following were song leaders at 

various sessions, meetings, luncheons, 

ete. 

George E. Piersol. 

H. Park Arnold. 

Hugo Kirchhofer. 

Faber A. Bollinger. 

Thomas L. Husselton. 

The following appeared at various 
district dinners on Tuesday evening: 
The Oakland Glee Club. 

Jimmie Fitch, Kiwanis Club, Denison, 
Iowa. 

Maude Nosler, Dallas, 

Hal Whitaker. 

Jimmie Smith, Tujunga. 

Yellowstone Chip and Sliphorn Tuttle, 
Reno Duo of Trombone and Guitar, 
Reno, Nev., Kiwanis club. 

Glendale Singers. 

Stanley Addington, Accompanied by 
Faye Jones, Austin, Texas. 

Christine Carr, Harp soloist and vocal- 
ist. 

Ponca City Glee Club—Ponca City 
Kiwanis Club, Ponea City, Okla. 

Alec Templeton, pianist. 

Mini & Street, two Pianos, Vallejo Ki- 
wanis Club, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thorn, Seaside, Oregon, 
violinist and soloist. 

Irwin Johnson, Baritone, 
Calif. 

Mary Elizabeth Kienholz, daughter of 
the governor of the Minnesota-Da- 
kota Districts, soloist. 

Mary Hobson Crowe, vocalist, South- 
ern California. 

Milton Detjen, Manitowoc, Wis., ac- 
companied Maude Nosler and was 
a valuable addition to the musical | 
program. 


Texas, club. 


Oakland, 
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EFFICIENT 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
EMIL EITEL + KARL EITEL - ROY STEFFEN 





NEw aroma rte. ADDER, $3.75 


Makes adding easy. 2 t’s accurate, quick, 
" durable and easily ait ated. Capacity 8 
Ss Saves time, brain work and 

eS 85,000 pleased owners. Full 

\guaranteed. Price $3.75 delivered. 


Agents wanted. 
° BASSETT & CO., Dept. 29, 
Box 302, Altadena, California 


SCHOOLS 








N 








MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


93 years—The Woman’s College of the Southwest 
Four-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 
Academic courses specifically designed to meet women’s 
needs. Scholarly faculty selected with view to personal- 
ized instruction. Emphasis on Individualism and 
Cultural Christian Living. Located in the Heart of 
Texas . . . healthful climate . . . mild winters... 
scenic surroundings. Fall term begins September 16. 
Illustrated booklet on request to President Gordon G. 
Singleton, Ph.D., Belton, Texas. 











Hy s Healthfully located in the 
Kiski Allegheny foothills, this well- 


attracts 
Sympathetic 


established preparatory school 
discriminating patronage. 
teacher-student relationship. Graduates 
succeed in leading colleges. Business 
Adm. Dept. Sports, golf course, pool, gym. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 10 to 21. 
Catalog. 


| Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 59, Saltsburg. Pa. 
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SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 


“Officer's Handbook’’ contains Instant Parliamentary 
Guide, helpful hints, new ideas for club and lodge 
officers. Prepaid, $1. ‘Public Speakers’ Manual’’ $1. 
JOKES. *‘New Jokes and Timely Facts’’ for speakers, 
mailed monthly, $5 a year or $1 for two months. 

STUNTS. ‘‘Best Club and Lodge Stunts’’ $1 Hu- 
morous Ladies’ Night program, $5. Comic debates. 
SPEECHES. We write speeches to your order and 
have a variety of prepared talks selling at $1 each. 

NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 














Kiwants Suppltes 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog "F” 
"HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 














PRINT 
YOUR 


$°7750 





Complete 
voies §60OWN 
supplies 
post cards, announcements, no 
tices, and advertising matter 
with the GEM Post Card Sten 
cil Duplicator, at the low cost of less than lic per 


thousand copies Simple to operate—a child can run 
it. Anything typed, drawn, or written on the stencil 
will print hundreds of attractive copies in less than an 


hour. Write for details and trial offer. 


BOND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
216 North 6th St. St. Louis, Mo. 

















BANNERS 
CLUB SUPPLIES 
ETC., ETC., ETC 


PARTY FAVORS 
BADGES 
SOUVENIRS, 


All shown in our No. 96 Club Catalog 
Now Ready 


Write for your copy today 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 

















Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N. H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Van Cleve, Dayton 


Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
) Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 
RALPH HITZ, PRESIDENT 
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Associated Press News 
Coverage Is Explained 


ORRESPONDENTS of the Associ- 

ated Press go out into the by-ways 
and side streets the world over, not 
just into the high places, so that men 
may know how other men live and 
what they do, declared W. Joynes Mac- 
farlan, in charge of the Associated 
Press Bureau in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, in an address before the Raleigh 
Kiwanis club. 

“It is a coéperative, non-profit or- 
ganization of newspapers with more 
than 7,500 full time and part time cor- 
respondents in the United States and 
Canada, and still others in 252 prin- 
cipal foreign cities,” Macfarlan said. 
It is the only press association in the 
world serving newspapers exclusively 
and it has more than 1,400 member 
papers. 

Mr. Macfarlan stated that his or- 
ganization has 285,000 miles of leased 
telephone and telegraph wires, oper- 
ates hundreds of automatic printer 
telegraphs which move news at the 
rate of 60 words a minute and handle 
around 200,000 words of news a day. 

The speaker gave a word picture of 
how the AP transmitted photographs 
by radio and wire between foreign 
points and the large cities of the 
United States. He also said the organ- 
ization had a complete budget of fea- 
ture material such as cross-word puz- 
zles, comics, bed-time stories, contin- 
ued stories, cartoons and the like. 





BALANCE IN PLANNING 
By ALBERT EARLY 


Secretary, Georgetown, Delaware 

HE business side of Kiwanis must 

not be neglected for too long a time 
by a succession of social and entertain- 
ing meetings. One club of which we 
have knowledge unintentionally neg- 
lected the business angle of their work 
for four weeks by a lack of thought in 
planning their programs. One week 
they dispensed with their regular meet- 
ing to spend the evening with a troop 
of Boy Scouts at their camp. No Ki- 
wanis business was transacted. The 
next week the club made an inter-club 
visit in a neighboring state and, of 
course, business was out of the ques- 
tion. The next week the club enter- 
tained the Girl Reserves, and again no 
business was transacted. Kiwanis can- 
not thrive on this procedure. The pro- 
grams must be planned so that there 
will not be a long succession of features 
which will make the transaction of club 
Plan your pro- 
grams so that the business end of Ki- 
wanis will not be neglected. The term 
business, as used in this article, means, 
among other things, reports of special 
committees. Special committees will 
function more effectively if too long 
a period does not elapse between their 


| appointment and the calling of a report 


from them. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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In Memoriam 











Capital 


Kiwanians throughout the 
District particularly are saddened by 
the death of Asa W. Howard, District 
Secretary-Treasurer. Outside of his dis- 
trict he was also known for he at- 
tended many International conventions 


and meetings. It was thought Asa, 
who had been in failing health for sev- 
eral years, was somewhat improved and 
his daughter attended the International 
Convention at San Francisco. Asa 
Howard had a Kiwanis history of serv- 
ice that was outstanding. A quiet, effi- 
cient worker, he carried on his duties 
faithfully and was known for his con- 
scientious interests in every detail of 
district service. Asa’s membership in 
Kiwanis dated back previous to 1922 
when he joined the Roanoke, Virginia, 
club. He had been secretary of the 
Roanoke club since 1923 and had been 
district secretary-treasurer since 1932. 


Walter Sugden, Immediate Past Im- 
perial Potentate of the Shrine, died July 
7. He was for many years a promi- 
nent worker in the West Virginia Dis- 
trict, was governor in 1924 and was a 
member of the Sistersville club. 


Clifford W. Pickle, Montevideo, Min- 
nesota, president 1938. 


George J. Pitman, Riverside, New 
Jersey, past president, 


Norman Quale, Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
past president. 


J. F. Reynolds, Carbondale, Penn- 
sylvania, past president. 
Clarence M. Weaver, Elma, Wash- 


ington, past president. 


Charles S. Wiley, 
Jersey, past president. 


Lakewood, New 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 
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ambaicias GigE 


The complete story of the Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention of Kiwanis International, held June 
26-30, in the city by the Golden Gate. 


Inspiring addresses, valuable conferences 
and discussions, explanations of the ways and means being 
taken by your great service organization in meeting the 


responsibilities of the day. 


Those who were in attendance will find it 
very interesting to review the details of the various sessions. 


Those unable to attend will find it as absorbing as fiction. 


et 


It is truly a story of Kiwanis in action and 
should be in every club office and in every club officer's 


library. 


Orders should be sent now for delivery 
when printed. The prices are expected to be within the 
ranges of previous years, viz., $2.65 for paper bound copies 
and $3.25 for cloth bound. 


SEND ORDERS TO 








be 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















00 FOR 
«or OLD RADIO 


AS A SPECIAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE / 


UT Weare 


MIDWEST FACTORY -TO- 
YOU PRICE...* 69% 
a TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE...*30% 


YOU PAY ONLY 


s ABSOLUTELY 
COMPLETE 


| ERE it is—the radio headliner of 

the year—the sensational new 17- 
Vital-Tube 1939 world-wide Midwest that just 
sparkles with new features. Regarded as today’s 
greatest radio value, this Midwest gives you high 
priced performance for what you would expect to 
pay for an ordinary 8 or 10-tube set. Put it to every test 
and decide whether or not you want to keep it during the 
30-day trial. You be the judge! 
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Star a AONE TEC Ey, 
Su Rae Bonsedboennencereonivatle 


MIDWEST 






























3O DAYS 





tA ,\CHUSETTS This 1989 Midwest will delight you with its tremendous 
) ad range (550 KC to 18,000 KC), glorious new tone and bril- 
liant world-wide reception. Stations 10,000 miles away 


come in like “locals.” Just imagine a radio so big, so fine, 
so powerful, so luxurious ... in a big, beautiful, richly- 


finished Walnut console ... at such an amazingly low 

factory-to-you price. AMAZING 
Let us tell you about our complete 1939 line with many NEW EASY 
ey features like Dial-A-Band Tuning, Electric Touch-Button PAY PLAN 























~# Split-Second Tuning, Acousti-Filter, Fidel-A-Trol, Tun-A- 
Ya Lite Indicator, and scores of other features. 
Ca 
i 1s M 
: M Factory-to-You Wholesale Price 
pices in Saves You 50% 
pe ——y . [The famous Midwest factory-to-you plar i RADIO 
n ie proven by 19 years of success, is just as ex- pwes i 
‘ i 1 to t anotl citing! You buy at wholesale prices, just lik« Mi WRITE DA 
M ent and a dealer. You save up to 50 and mak« CORPORATION TO yi 


your radio dollar go twice as far. Now, pay 


Dept.91-AA, Cincinnati, Ohio 








_ pure » ne as little as 50c a week on the famous Mid- ; 
‘ C. Huddle west Easy Pay Plan. Remember, you get Send me your new Name pare Mae eee 
‘\ f 30 days FREE Trial. Midwest guarantee FREE catalog, 
your absolute satisfaction. r . details = 
complete Address 









your liberal 
<e-2 ay FREE 
trial offer, and 
factory - to - you 
wholesale prices- 


MIDWEST 442) RADIOS - 


Dept. 9!-AA, MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Wanufaclivrenrs of Quality Radios Since 1920 


User-Agents Make Easy Extra Money. 
Check here ( ) for details. 
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